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thie office history mukes any note, and swore right and left before courts-martial 
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The Week. that Mr. Ashley and General Butler, of all men in the world, had endea- 


vored to induce him to turnish evidence that Mr. Johnson had been 
guilty of complicity in Mr, Lincolu’s assassination, and for this little 


Mr. Stanton has at last been suspended, General Grant taking his). vi... they were to procure his pardon, The proof furnished by 


place ad interim. It is reported that the office has been offered a Dunham of thie extraordinary performance on the part of these gen- 
General Steedman, which is very likely ; also, that it is to be offered tO! tlemen is, that Mr. Ashley did sign a petition for his (Danham's) 
Governor Andrew, which is very unlikely. The President desires to be 


. Sea y pardon, and that he did write him tour short notes, in one of which he 
rid not simply of Mr. Stanton, but of the set of politicians to which | . 


ays he is going to Philadelphia, and presses Dunham to send him his 
Mr. Stanton belongs—that is, of all persons who side with Congress. | ,. ° statement; 


The dismissal of Mr. Stanton—coupled with the Dunham revelations-— | ment; 


* in the third he advises Dunham to have his counsel act “ as he 
seems to indicate that Mr. Johnscn has completely lost his head, and | 


(the counsel) deems best, taking advantage of every legal point that 
that the advisers who, for the last six months, have been urging him | 


| may be presented ;” in the fourth, Mr, Ashley says he has just seen Mrs, 
into extreme courses, have at last vanquished his fears or his scruples, | Dunham, and he does not believe the “ false, stupid reports” against 
i ; 77 , ; > » go’ 2» ; sec 
The public will now be curious to see the effect of all this on Messrs. | Mr. Dunham, and that if this or would send him “ the originals,” 
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in another, he acknowledges the receipt of the ‘state 


against Mr. 
| Ashley. Of proof against General Sune there is not a scintilla, except 
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exceedingly unpleasant inference as to the condition of the Southern r i al " ; 
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war, and nine out of ten of our readers will draw it. If we were to! 
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judge, however, of the moral condition of the District from the judicial 


proceedings which take place in it, we should conclude that nothing| General Butler's report on his connection with the exchange of 
could be worse. We doubt if any white man has been for many years, | prisoners during the war has not disappointed us in respect to the 
if ever, convicted in it for murder, particularly if the crime was noto-| ability displayed by him in his negotiations, while it has made very 


rious and excitca much public interest. The moral condition of the | clear the successive stages of those negotiations, and the attitude of all 
bar, too, s-ems to be, if anything, rather worse than that of the public. | parties concerned. The original and lasting root of difficulty was the 
In .oOst of the great murder trials the counsel on both sides behave | refusal of the Confederate authorities to ratify the paroles at Vicksburg 


rather like * backers” at a prize-fight than professional advocates, and | and Port Hudson. Since the men thus set free had been reabsorbed at 
the judge is apt to be a model for a pugilistic “ referee.” In this last once into the Confederate armies, and since an equal exchange between 
affair the bar seems to have outdone itself. The conduct of the pri- prisoners actually beld in custody, and about whom there was no dis- 
soner’s counsel throuzhout it is impossible to characterize without pute, would have still further recruited the rebel ranks at a critical 
epithets which we dv not care to use. In the middle of the trial he’ moment in the final strategy of the war, General Grant, it seems to us, 
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was fully justified in preventing an exchange which the Confederates 
were anxious to effect. We fail to see, however, that he thus became 
responsible for the previous or subsequent barbarities of the Southern 
prisons, or should bear any part of the public odium in which the 
authors of so much misery are rightly held. Instead of seeking to 
make him an accomplice with Wirtz and Winder, General Butler 
might have explained why he himself entered so officiously into Gen- 
eral Grant's views as to fabricate pretexts for not consenting to the 
unwelcome proposals for an exchange, and even to intrigue for putting 
anendtothem. He might also have been content to point to his suc- 


cessful applications of the lex talionis, and to allege that if bis earliest | 


plan for wholesale retaliation in the manner of Belle Isle, which for a 
time was approved by Secretary Stanton, though overruled by General 
Grant, had been tried, there had been no further torture of Union pris- 
oners. 
some 12,000 sick and dying took place at Savannah and Charleston; that 
he shared General Grant’s determination (if not method) to make the 
negro soldier when captured respected; and that he yielded his own 
preferences to those of his superiors. His report embraces a proposition 
on our part for the mutual support by the belligerents of their own 
prisoners in the enemy’s country, which proves that there is no ground 
for the defense that the starvation in Southern prisons resulted from a 
real scarcity of food, and sii!l less for the assertio® that the Confederate 
prisoners at the North were equally maltreated with those at Libby or 
at Andersonville, 





Mr. Benjamin Wade is, we regret to say, figuring in England as an 
“awful example,” having recently been held up to the gaze of the 
British democracy, by the Earl of Shaftesbury, as a leveller and com- 
munist. It was, however, very disingenuous in the earl net to give 
Mr. Wade’s own version of what he said in Kansas, which is that the 
working classes have not yet dérived all the benefit to which they are 
entitled from labor-saving machines. If this be communism, Lord 
Shaftesbury may make the most of it. 


If we understand the action of the Michigan Convention last Thurs- 
day, the liquor prohibition clause embodied by it in the new constitu- 
tion already exists in the present instrument, and simply forbids the 
Legislature to license the sale of liquors. An effort was made to direct 
this body to pass a license law, but it was defeated, as was also a pro- 
position to submit the subject separately to the popular vote. Another, 
and perhaps as efficient a provision against drinking-saloons, was the 
clause requiring a public library in every township, and one or more in 
every city, and making the crimes caused by ignorance contribute to 
their support. Considering the relation between intelligence and _re- 
publican self-government, the free library may well be as compulsory 
as the free school. For neither can we depend on the occasional bene- 
ficence of uncommon Peabodys, Had the Eastern States been wiser, 
they could, with the money thrown away upon district-school libraries 
—never consulted, often unpacked, and always deficient—have founded 
a large number of public libraries, which by this time would have 
grown to respectable and useful dimensions. 


The Chicago Tribune, commenting on what we said a fortnight ago 
upon the political value of good intentions, adds to the illustration of 
their worthlessness which we then cited the case of the whiskey tax. 
The politicians insisted that two dollars a gallon on it could be collected 
without difficulty. The “ theorists” and “ dilettanti” said it could not. 
The experiment has been tried, and the result is that about one gallon 
in four has paid the tax, while falsehood, perjury, fraud, and smuggling 
have been developed by it to an appalling extent. In fact, a more 
shocking example of the bad effects of the legislation of well-meaning, 
ignorant men it.would be difficult to find in history. But there will 
be no end to this sort of thing till newspapers stop chanting bhallelujahs 
over every “self-made man” who marches into.Congress and boasts of 
his want of schooling and love of the poor, and stop calling people 
“grand public men,” and “ great statesmen,” whose attainments, both 
natural and acquired, are barely equal to the requirements of a senior 
class in a Sunday-school or of a “ young men’s” debating club, 


So it is creditable that through him that distressing delivery of | 





The Boston Post communicates the intelligence that it was the 
attempt of * President ” Roberts and others to bring the Fenians into 
the Radical camp which drove General Sweeny, as well as many other 
valuable men, out of the organization, and which has since disgusted 
and alienated a great many ot the rank and file, Not over a thousand 
or two are supposed to have voted the Radical ticket, in spite of the 
blandishments ot Messrs, Banks, Chandler, and the New York 7rilune, 
and now Roberts’s flirtation with “the party of action” in Italy is 
thoroughly destroying the confidence of the pious Fenians in him. 
|The British Government is, it is said, sending out troops for the pro- 
tection of Canada against the great August invasion, That this move- 
ment will soon come off it would be useless to deny, for have not the 
Fenian organs announced it ? and that it will be abominably bloody there 
can be no question, for have we not the Irish campaign, and the Canadian 
campaign of last year before our eyes? but still we think the Canadians 
would themselves be able to bear the brunt of it. The attendance of 
one of the Fenian “ generals,” who “commanded” in the Canadian 
| foray last summer, to superintend theobsequies of Jeremiah O’Brien, an 
_ex- Fenian soldier, who served under him—a rowdy, too, who had lived 
| for years on the wages of a prostitute, and then murdered her in cold 
| blood because she stopped his supplies, and was hanged for the crime— 
‘lights up the moral side of the organization in a curious way. We 
| should never recur to this most disgusting chapter in political history 
if respectable politicians had not tried hard to persuade the moral and 
religious community of the United States that the Fenian swindle was 
& praiseworthy and efficacious undertaking. 





The English Parliamentary Committee appointed to enquire into 
the matter of protection against fires have brought in their report. 
They trace fires to several sources—* gangs” who make a trade of de- 
frauding insurance companies, and who were alleged, in the evidence, 
to be principally German Jews; persons who have been unfortunate in 
business and want to raise money; porters who have stolen goods and 
want to cover up the theft ; and lastly, to malice. An elaborate system of 
enquiry is recommended ; but we doubt whether any means of preven- 
tion would be so effectual as greater care on the part of insurance com- 
panies touching the moral character and pecuniary condition of the 
persons they ensure, The carelessness of some of the companies here 
on this point is often astounding. 





The “easy divorce” business is being brought every day nearer 
and nearer perfection in the West. In Cincinnati, the other day, a man 
got a divorce without his wife’s knowledge, upon a simple statement 
in his petition that she represented herself to be thirty-two years of 
age at the time of her marriage, when she was in reality over forty, 
and that she was “a common scold.” No papers were ever served 
upon her, and the necessary legal notice was published in a “ Price 
Current,” or other paper of that class which no woman ever sees. Her 
character, too, was faultless, and she had a child fourteen months old, 
and the sole apparent motive of the husband was a desire to marry 
another woman, In this case the attorney, in person, supplied what- 
ever proof was needed to make out the case, and appears to belung 
to a class of “divorce lawyers” who absolutely live by perjury and 
traud. We have not as yet begun to see the effect on society of our 
present divorce laws, or of the moral condition of the legal profession 
in some of our large cities; but if something be not speedily done by 
way of reform, the next generation will both see them and feel them. 
It may not be expedient to make men live with women they do not 
like, but no society can with impunity suffer men to change their 
wives as often as they please, and leave their children unprovided for 
in the arms of those whom they abandon. Any comunity which, by 
its legislation, offers scoundrels facilities of this kind fo: their scoun- 
drelism, deserves to suffer, and all triends of pure manuers have. the 
consolation of knowing that it will suffer. No good breed of men oF 





dissolved. Men who shine in either war or peace have to be pro- 
duced in homes, and homes rapidly disappear in regions where hus- 
| bands can get rid of their wives by paying filty dollars to a knavish 
| attorney. First the scamps do it, and then the honest men, being used 





women ever yet grew up in a country in which marriage was lightly 
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to seeing it done by the scamps, lose their horror of it, and laugh over 
it, and finally they do it themselves, and the public ceases to look on 
it as a wrong, and then the children grow up to regard mariage as a 


simple mode of gratifying a temporary passion, and their mothers as | 


simply the instruments of their physical procreation, or—to speak 
plainly—their dams, 


The new constitution of Hayti is a great improvement on that of 
*46, which it supplants. The principal changes are in the powers of 
the Senate and the Executive, which are greatly reduced, and—if we 
may judge from the omissions in the summary of provisions—in the 
treatment of whites, who, under Geffrard, had no political franchises 
whatever, and could not even hold real estate on the island. They are 
now apparently reckoned among the naturalized Haytians, who must 
have been five years in the country before being allowed to vote, while 
formerly only Indians and Africans could be naturalized, and might 
vote after one year’s residence in the republic. This explains, too, 
why ten years’ residence, instead of three, is required of naturalized 
citizens before they can be chosen representatives. The penalty of 
death for political offences is abolished. Extraordinary and extra- 
legal tribunals cannot be created, especially under the name of court- 
martial. All terms of office are shortened—the President being chosen 
for four years instead of for life, and not being eligible for re-election 
until four years after the expiration of his term; the Senators for six 
years instead of nine; the Representatives for three years instead of 
five. In impeachment of the President, also, which was not a consti- 
tutional remedy in 1846, and in the limitations of the veto, the 
example of this country has been imitated ; but during the trial the 
Cabinet is charged with the executive authority. One provision is 
retained whiich is worth considering : the Senate (no longer appointed 
by the President but by the lower House from the nominations of the 
electoral colleges) is a permanent body that may adjourn, but only on 
leaving a permanent committee of five Scnators, with power to convoke 
either the Senate or the whole Congress. To the National Assembly, 
or union of both Houses, are reserved the choice of the President, 
declarations of war, war regulations, the approval or rejection of 
treaties of peace, alliance, neutrality, commerce, and other international 
relations, the raising of loans, and the commutation of sentence passed 
on political offenders. The free-school system is confirmed and en- 
larged. The exercise of political rights may be suspended, among 
other causes, for persistent refusal to serve on a jury. 





The large proprietors in Jamaica say they are in a worse plight) 
than ever, and are trying to sell out and leave the island, and it is to 


be hoped they may succeed. 
capacity with which they have furnished the world, in their manner 
of governing, both in freedom and slavery, their presence can hardly 
be of any great benefit to any community. Lord Derby told, in the 
House of Lords, the other day, the story of his first entrance into public 
life, and it illustrated strikingly the mental and moral condition of 
that remarkable phenomenon of modern society—the West India 
planter. A member of the body being, as they all usually were, very 
short of money, was in the habit of selling the nomination for a small 
borough in which his influence was supreme, and the young Lord Stan- 
ley was indebted for his first seat in the House of Commons to a gen- 
tleman who bought it from the West Indian. 


The Mexican paper Libertad has been attempting a justification of 
the Mexican dislike of foreigners, to which Escobedo has recently 
been giving such brutal expression, and alleges truly that foreigners 
have been the cause of a considerable portion of the Mexican troubles, 
owing to the attempts of their governments to interfere on their behalf 
for the redress of their grievances of one sort or another. Now if the 


Libertad will consider a little, it will find that there is no such perfect | 


guarantee against foreign interference, and against all troubles from 
the presence of foreigners, as good government, including a good po- 
lice, sensible legislation, and a pure administration of justice. It is 


this, far more than physical strength—this, and not savage proclama. | 


tions and decrees, plunderings and slayings, which preserves weak states 
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| from the meddling of powerful neighbors. Poland fell because she 
‘had one of the worst governments the world ever saw, and not because 
| Russia and Prussia were greedy; Turkey is for ever under the thumb 
of the foreigner because she has neither police nor courts of justice ; 


| but Switzerland and Holland, though weak states, and surrounded by 
| powerful ones, have neyer to complain of foreign meddling, or to pro- 
’ : : I 


pose to cut foreign throats. If Mexicans would put Escobedo to hard 
labor in macadamizing roads, hang her brigands, co!lect her taxes, and 
establish tolerable courts of justice, we warrant there will be little talk 
anywhere of regenerating her from the outside. 


The principal English jurors at the Paris Exhibition, including 
such men as Professor Tyndall, Scott Russell, and Dr, Lyon Playfair, 
have concurred in an expression of opinion that England has declined 
relatively in inventiveness and skill since the Exhibition of 1862. The 
Exhibition of 1851 in London showed that she was very inferior to her 
Continental rivals in the decorative arts. English furniture and car 
pets, and woodware and glass and china and metal, were far surpassed 
by the French and Germans in form and color and both. The result 
was that schools of design were established in nearly every large town 
in the kingdom, and a museum of art was established at Kensington, 
and the most desperate efforts made to rise in the scale. In 1862 it was 
found that English design was fully a match for that of the Continent, 
and in some fields surpassed it. There has since then been a correspond- 
ing struggle for the supremacy on the part of the French, and the Eng 
lish are again confessedly left behind, while it is admitted also that 
in most branches of manufacturing industry Continental nations are 
rapidly gaining on the English, owing, it is believed, to the better 
means of technical training which their people enjoy. The French 
have, for instance, the “ Ecole centrale des Arts et des Manufactures,” 
the “Conservatoire des Arts et des Métiers,” and the Schools of 
Bridges, Roads, and Mines, all supplied by the Government, besides a 
great number of local schools in special branches in nearly all the great 
manufacturing towns, 


The Cable newsman has been fearfully puzzled this week by the 
condition of the English Reform bill in the Nouse of Lords. He appa- 
rently finds it very hard to bring his great mind down to reporting the 
simple news of the day, so he told us one day that the Lords had re- 
jected one of the most important amendments and passed the bill with- 
out it, and the next, that the House of Commons was violently excited 
by the receiving of the bill from the Upper House with this very 
amendment in it. He appears, in fact, to hate narrating facts, and de- 
lights in picturesque description and accounts of his own emotions. 
Still we admit that within the last month he has greatly improved. 


| 


The rumors of impending war in Europe, which were very rife some 
| weeks ago, appear to have subsided somewhat, although there is still 
great uneasiness in financial circles. France continues to change her 
|armament; and as soon as the troops have all received the Chassepot 
| rifle, which they are as yet far from having done—that is to say, about 
| next spring—we shall probably hear of trouble with Prussia, which 
will go on getting worse till the parties come to blows on some su}ject 
which nobody has as yet ever heard of. The course pursued when two 
| great powers are “ spoiling for a fight ” is usually to get up a correspond- 
ence on some trifling matter, and then, in the middle of it, No. 1 asks 
what No. 2 is arming for. No, 2 replies that it is not arming; on the 
contrary, it has observed with regret that No, 1 is arming, but did not 
like to speak of it. No. 1 rejoins thatit cannot be deceived in a matter 
of this sort, and must take the proper precautions ; No. 2 declares that 
it cannot possibly support the burden of the armament that the per- 
| formances of No. 1 has imposed on it, and begs that it will at once dis- 
/arm; No. 1 pronounces this most extraordinary language, and appeals 
to Europe to judge between them, sends in an ultimatum, and then 
| No. 2 crosses the frontier, and the ball opens. A logical analysis of 








“the despatches which have preceded the last four great wars, beyin- 
ning with that which followed the breach of the treaty of Amiens, 
would furnish, if done by Whately or Bentham, most amusing 
reading. 
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Messrs. SiieELDON & Co. announce a “ Memoir of Dr. Wayland,” by his 
son, and “ Waiting for the Verdict,” by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will publish “ Tiger Lilies,” an American novel 
by Professor Lanier. 





—The early painters and engravers of New England form the subject of 
a very interesting monograph by Mr. William H. Whitmore, originally con- 
tributed to the proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
now reprinted with additions. The chief figure is that of Peter Pelham, 
“the pioneer artist,” whose engravings were superior to any produced in 
the Colonies till the beginning of the present century. He made, in 1727, a 
portrait of the Rev. Cotton Mather on steel, from one previously made by 
him in oils, and from that time on he continued the use of his brush and 
his graver, chiefly on portraits, and those mostly of the leading clergymen. 
He also kept a school where he “ taught dancing, writing, reading, painting 
upon glass, and all sorts of needle-work.” He had come over from England, 
where, as afterwards in Boston, he had issue by his first wife. At her 
death he married the widow of Richard Copley, tobacconist and mother of 
John Singleton Copley, the famous portrait painter, father of the late Lord 
Lyndhurst. Young Copley undoubtedly was instructed by his step-father 
in both painting and engraving. Among the associates of Pelham was one 
Nathaniel Hurd, who engraved principally upon gold and silver, but also 
made book-plates and coats-of arms, with now and then a portrait. He was 
a native of Boston, and his sister married Thomas Walley, an ancestor of 
Wendell Phillips. The patriot Paul Revere engraved portraits and cari- 
catures, and had the entire manufacture of the paper money issued by the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts. For a short time, in 1773, Copley 
had a studio in this city on the west side of Broadway, going abroad the 
next year, and dying in England in 1815. 


—Among recent English publications are the following : “ Sound,” eight 
lectures, of remarkable interest and novelty, delivered by Prof. Tyndall, at 
the Royal Institution (Longmans); “ Norway, its People, Products, and In. 
stitutions,” by the Rev. J. Bowden (Chapman & Hall) ; Mr. George Catlin’s 
“ Description of O Kee Pa, a religious ceremony, and other customs of the 
Mandans,” with thirteen colored illustrations (Triibner) ; the first volume of 
Mr. A. Leith Adams’s “ Wanderings of a Naturalist in India,” 7. ¢., in the 
Western Himalayas and Cashmere (Edmonstone & Douglas, Edinburgh); 
a translation of H. Taine’s “ Italy, Naples, and Rome,” the critical notes of 
travel contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes, by J. Durand; “The 
Hebraist’s Vade Mecum,” a complete verbal index to the contents of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures, arranged according to grammar (Groom- 
bridge). Macmillan & Co. havein press ‘“ New Poems,” by Matthew Arnold, 
and “ Essays on a Liberal Education,” by various writers, edited by the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar. Judging from the review of it in The Spectator, “ A Week 
in a French Country House,” by Adelaide Sartoris (Smith, Elder & Co.), 
must be an entertaining book of admirably sketched characters, comparable 
with Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” but surpassing that in its effect of a “single 
social whole” such as is not “ to be found even in the most perfectly amal- 
gamated English societies.” Louis Blanc’s “ Letters on England,” second 
series, translated by James Hutton and L. J. Trotter (Sampson Low & Co.), 
are the effort of a foreigner who has for many years had bis home in Eng- 
land to copvey just ideas of that country and its people to his own country- 
men across the Channel. Like De Tocqueville’s “Democracy in America,” 
they have value for the nation which is studied hardly inferior to that 
for the nation which is addressed. They should be prized, too, by Ameri- 
cans for the judgments the; contain, not least because in 1863 the author 
announced clearly the revulsion in fashionable English sympathies that 
would ensue upon the downfall of the rebellion. 





—Some of the above-named books are to be found among the recent in- 
voices of Scribner, Welford & Co., which embrace also “ Anecdotes of the 
Upper Ten Thousand, their Legends and their Lives,” by the Hon. G. F. 
Berkeley, who figures as at least one upper-ten-thousandth in his gossiping 
chapters and two octavo volumes; Guizot’s “ Last Days of the Reign of 
Louis Philippe” (Bentley). On the same shelf are Lord Dufferin’s “ Irish 
Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland,” and “ The Irish People and 
the Irish Land,” being a letter to Lord Lifford, with comments on the pub- 
lications of Lord Dufferin and Lord Rosse, by Isaac Butt. Sampson Low, 
Son & Marston send “The Book of the Hand,” or the science of modern 
palmistry, with some account of the gipsies, by A. R. Craig, M.A. “Tell 
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riage,” “ who boast of their descent in a direct line from the great warriors 
of the ninth century, and who at the same time pique themselves on pos- 
sessing a fine-pointed hand, that these are two pretensions that destroy each 
other. Every gentleman descended from the old nobility of the sword has 
necessarily the spatuled hand.” The spatulous hand “ has confidence in 
itself,” it is “the hand of liberty.” Charlemagne and Cesar, Dedalus and 
Prometheus had it, Machiavelli also, and Peter the Great, and Diderot. The 
Yankee of course has it, being “ reserved, selfish, and suspicious,” but inde- 
pendent and free as well. “ Photographs of Eminent Medical Men of all 
Countries, with brief Analytical Notices of their Works,” edited by T. Her- 
bert Barker, M.D., will apparently make several volumes. The best-known 
names in Vol. I. are those of Prof. Owen, Sir James Clark, Dr. Acland, who 
accompanied the Prince of Wales to America in 1860, etc. The only for- 
eigner mentioned is Prof. Donders, of the Netherlands. The photographs 
are finely executed. In “ Lancashire Folk-Lore,” by John Harland and 
T. T. Wilkinson, are given the superstitious beliefs and practices, and local 
customs and usages, many of which are of feudal origin, in the “ county 
palatine.”—— Rear-Admiral Slade (Musiver Pasha) contributes his portion to 
the history of the “ balance of power” in “Turkey and the Crimean War,” 
which deals gently with the Turks, accuses Napoleon of using England as 
a means of restoring France to the hegemony of Europe, and complains 
that the power of Russia has steadily broadened since her defeat at Sebas- 
topol. The admiral prefers the continuance of the Ottoman rule in Turkey, 
and is jealous of a French establishment on the Nile. Triibner publishes 
for J. Talboys Wheeler the first volume of his “ History of India from the 
Earliest Ages,” containing the Vedic Period and the Mahibhirata. There 
are 534 pages of text, besides a copious index.——Much may undoubtedly 
be learned from the two volumes, “ Ti-ping Tien-kwoh,” or history of the 
Ti-ping revolution, including the personal adventures of the author, Lin-le, 
who was on the inside of the Ti-ping lines, and bears strong testimony to 
the high character of the rebels. They constitute, he says, an incredible 
psychological phenomenon, a moral revolution ; sprung from heathendom 
and casting off its worship and its vices, acknowledging the authority of the 
Christian Bible, abolishing slavery, and raising the status of women to 
almost that of civilized nations. They admit polygamy, but sanctify the 
marriage relation, allow divorce only for adultery, forbid the sale of young 
girls for concubines, forbid prostitution, forbid cramping the feet of women, 
instruct the young, and observe the Sabbath with the closing of shops, etc. 
They are the miracle of the century, the divine interposition to regenerate 
their native land. 











—Why women do not “propose” to men, or why it is thought un- 
natural and improper that they should do so, is a question more easily 
asked, perhaps, than answered. A pleasing and illustrious example of what 
will, perhaps, one day be the fashion, when women have as independent 
support as men, is narrated of herself by no less a personage than Queen 
Victoria, in her new work, “The Early Years of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort,” of which the first volume has just appeared in London, 
and which the Harpers are to republish at once. Prince Albert's letters are 
translated by the Princess Helena, and in one of them he writes : 

“ The Queen sent for me alone to her rooms a few days ago, and declared 
to me, in a genuine outburst of love and affection, that I had gained her 
whole heart, and would make her intensely happy if [ would make her the 
sacrifice of sharing my life with her; for, she said, she looked upon it asa 
sacrifice. The only thing which troubled her was, that she did not think 
she was worthy of me.” 

The Queen reproaches herself with having previously entertained the 
thought of postponing their marriage, which had been talked of for them, 
for three years, and speaks feelingly and creditably of her loneliness when 
lifted from a life of seclusion at Kensington to the responsibilities of the 
throne. ‘ A worse school for a young girl, or one more detrimental to all 
natural feelings,” so she writes, “ cannot well be imagined than the position 
of a queen at eighteen without experience, and without a husband to guide 
and support her.” It is consolatory to reflect, however, that only very few 
girls are exposed to this misfortune. But it is the unreserved and informal 
display of her natural feelings which has made the character of Victoria 
so respectable, and which lends such a charm to the story of her courtship. 

—We shall guess again, but this time merely from the internal evidence, 
that it is W. M. Rossetti who reviews Mr. Longfellow’s “Dante,” in Te 
Chronicle of July 27. For even he, we think, can modestly and truthfully 
say that “it cannot be denied that the expressly poetic form of translation 
is higher and better than the expressly faithful form.” Of those who have 
attempted the former he awards the chief praise to Cayley as fairly indicat- 
ing and nearly approaching “ the ideal of Dantesque translation.” In the 
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latter class he names Pollock, himself, “ whose preface shows that he be- him if he offered resistance, or tried to call for help, and so to betray them. 
lieves Mr. Pollock not to have exhausted the maximum possibilities of faith- | Altogether the book is a very entertaining and readable one. 

fulness,” and Mr. Longfellow. His general verdict is, ‘‘that there are very 

few works of poetic translation, in any language or of any period, which | “A singular epoch this of ours,” says a French writer, “in which a 
can compare for fidelity with this of the American poet,” which, after all, | Western emperor, seated beside the Grand-Turk, distributes medals of 
“jig not conspicuously more poetical than those of some predecessors in the | honor to the Pope and to the Czar, in an area filled with spectators from 
form of blank verse.” The use of such words as benedight, misericord, | every corner of the earth.” The Sultan, in fact, is only a conspicuous 
tristful, and the like, is censured, and some inaccurate renderings pointed | instance of the universal restleasness and desire for trav’? which the new 
out. The reviewer objects also to the “very lavish use of eleven-syllable | TOUtes and closer relations of the continents both stimulate and satisfy. 





lines,” preferring his own ten-syllable. Mr. Longfellow, he finds, has mixed 
the hendecasyllabic with the decasyllabic in the proportion of two to five, 
or even three to six, imparting “a very prose-like sound ” to the verse, and 
suggesting that the additional syllable was needed to get in the whole 
meaning of the text. With all these defects, of whicb the rhythmical is 
the most unexpected, “it is emphatically a fair and sound translation, and 
a good one, and eminent in point of usefulness.” 


—Opera-goers are familiar with the turning-point of the plot of “ Linda,” 
and the beautiful scene in which the heroine is restored to reason by hear- 
ing the melody she used to sing with her village mate. A similar incident 
has been powerfully employed by an English dramatist, Mr. W. G. Wills— 
also known as the author of a remarkable novel, “ The Wife’s Secret” —in 
a play called “The Man o’ Airlie,” of which The Spectator gives a gratify- 
ing account. We say gratifying, because the London stage seems flounder- 
ing in the same depths with our own, or, as The Spectator phrases it, relies 
upon “carpenters and pretty women’’ for its audiences, as do our managers 
with their Black Crookery. But here comes a tragedy “in which there is 
no plot, in which the action does not turn upon love, in which there is no 
first-class female part, in which there is no room either for the comic or the 
farcical, and in which the main interest is of a kind the mass of play-goers 
necessarily cannot appreciate, yet which produces on the majority of them 
the most overpowering effect””—in other words, may become popular and 
successful. It is the story of an humble Scotch farmer-poet—perhaps sug- 
gested by the career of the English poet, John Clare—who loses his money 
and his wife in the city where he attempts to get his “sangs”’ published, 
and goes insane in consequence. Twenty years elapse, his songs become 
household, and the poor lunatic is present by accident at the inauguration 
of a statue to himself beside the loch of his childhood. The recital of one 
of his ballads forms part of the ceremony; his memory and reason awake 
together, he adds the final verse, “is recognized, recognizes, and dies a beg- 
gar at the foot of the statue raised to celebrate his glory as a poet.” 


—Paris, as it appears to the eye of the German tourist, has been described 
recently in a volume edited by Julius Rodenberg, in connection with several 
other journa?:sts, 2 propos of the Exhibition. The book professes to give not 
a dry and complete enumeration of the curiosities and sights of Paris, but 
a perfect picture of the social and political life of the French metropolis. 
This end is attained with German conscientiousness and accuracy of obser- 
vation, and with elegance, clearness, and vigor of expression. Herr cicden- 
berg, in the first chapter, sketches in outline “ The Twenty four hours of 
Paris”—the buzz and bustle, the inner and outer life of the city ; in the 
second chapter, Mr. Woltmann treats of “ Art in Paris ;” in the third, Mr. 
Marelle, under the head of ‘The French Mind, and Brain-work in Paris,” 
gives a very clear description of educational centralization in France. In 
1866, there were, in Paris, 500 ward schools, attended by from 70,000 to 
80,000 children. Though nearly every village has an elementary school, 
every capital of each department its normal school, imperial or municipal 
lycée (preparatory college), and a few of the larger cities some academies, 
the higher educational institutions are centred at the capital. As soon as a 
prefessor has made a name in the provinces, he aspires to a chair in Paris, 
and thither the best pupils of the provincial colleges stream also, sometimes 
direct from their lycées. The remaining chapters discuss “ The Men of the 
Bourse and Men of the Blouse,” “ The Misérables of Paris,’ “The Public 
Life of Paris,” “The Parisian Journals,” and “The Feuilleton”—the the 
atres, opera, concerts, Thérésa, etc. One of the most interesting features 
of the book is the statistics of crime, as stated by the Prefect of Police. 
There are about 10,000 criminals in Paris, and about 9,500 policemen 
(“sergens de ville”). The former are thus classified: Six thousand are 
always ready to take a man’s purse from his desk or table, in the opera-box 
or in the café ; three thousand would not mind searching his pocket for that 
purpose—without his knowing it; two thousand would not mind forcing his 
door, if it cannot be done otherwise ; one thousand or twelve hundred would 
not be ashamed to disturb his nightly repose, by entering through the win- 
dow or in any unusual way; six hundred only would be ready to murder 





Chinese, Japanese, and Arab jugglers go coursing round the world and per 
form at the door of every people. New York is nearly as much visited as 
Paris. When the Aissaoua have abandoned the Théatre International, 
they are as likely to come here as to go back to Algiers. It will be the 
arrival, however, not of a tribe or a profession, but a sect. They play 
with serpents, eat of them, pierce their hands with tapering swords, walk 
on the edge of scimetars, take red-hot coals and iron upon their tongues, 
and endure other frightful ordeals, and still they are really a sect. Tv.the 
sound of barbarous music they dance like dervisheg, with all manner of 
contortions, and finally fall to the ground in an ecstasy, foaming at the 
mouth, and limbs twisted and rigid. Their patron saint was the marabout 
Sidi-Mohammed-ben-Aissa, who lived in Morocco about three centuries ago, 
and was the object of many favors on the part of Providence. Theophile 
Gautier wrote about him and his disciples in the Rerue de Paris while 
that journal still lived. We remark that a daughter of Gautier (who 
translates herself for a’nom de plume into “Mme. Judith Walter”) has 
just published a French version of small peems from the Chinese, entitled 
the Book of Jade. 


—A system of spiritualism and a science of ghosts are sought to be 
established by Professor Daumer in his work, “ Das Geisterreich ’ (2 vols. 
Dresden, 1867; L. W. Schmidt, New York). The author, in the course of 
his long life, has passed through many chasges, having been by turns a 
nihilist, deist, atheist, rationalist, till he became pious and more pious, went 
from the Protestant over to the Roman Catholic Church as the warmest of 
proselytes, and finally settled upon his present belief in ghosts and spirits. 
He introduces quite a new theory, to which originality of invention cannot 
be denied, and which strives to give some hold to the hitherto untenable. 
Spiritualism in Germany has, however, fewer confessors than in any other 
European country, decidedly less still than in ours, though it cannot be de- 
nied that even there it has lately gained accession’, to which Herr Daumer 
would fain add by his work. From the faith, ideas, and traditions of all 
nations and of all times, from Homer and Plato down to Shakspeare, Swe- 
denborg, and Schopenhauer, he derives the raw material of his system. His 
chief sources for quoting opinions which he thinks corroborate his theory 
are not philosophers or naturalists, but poets. The “ evidence of facts” he 
obtains chiefly from the following works: “ Le Spiritualisme au dixneuvidme 
siecle,” Johnston's “ Accredited Ghost Stories ” (Lond. 1824), and “ Memoirs 
of the Swabian Medium of Prevorst""—the most celebrated “ medium ” in 
Germany. The Professor asserts that ghosts are neither bodies nor souls, 
but a third entity which he calls eidolon, by which he understands the direct 
self-manifestation and representation of the psyche (soul), The soul is re- 
stricted to the corporeal exhibition only so long as it animates the body. 
Once released, by the death of the latter, it can manifest its immanent real- 
ity in any way it pleases. It can even reproduce whole episodes from its 
former life, including any number of figures of itself or of other persons. 
It can also produce sounds, and perform other material acts. 


—*‘ Sermons in stones ” are proverbial. Czar Alexander I. would have 
none preached in his universities unless from Genesis. Nevertheless geol- 
ogy has not always taken its texts there. The professor, whatever may be 
said of his chronology, has devised an independent order of creation that 
cannot easily be controverted. But what a poor discourse of the world- 
history is that a coal shale yields, with its imprint or actual crust of fern or 
other vegetable, compared with that elicited from an Egyptian brick by 
Prof. Unger, and repeated to the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 
The brick came from the pyramid of Dashour, and was shaped from the 
mud of the Nile 3,300 or 3,400 years before the Christian era. These are 
some of the heads of its sermon: Two sorts of grain, the pea, flax, wild 
radish, chrysanthemum, euphorbia, chenopodium, bupleurum, the vetch ; 
chopped straw—a chapter from Exodus; fragments of pottery ;a piece of 
twine spun from flax and sheep’s wool; remains of fresh-water shells, 
insects, fishes, etc. The philologists have recovered much of the primitive 
manners of our race by analyzing words and roots, but here is a new pro- 
cess which has not only the weight of scientific exactness, but the allure- 








ment of a never-ending variety, since probably no two bricks would tel! the 
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same tale. So the pyramid reared by slaves may be demolished by | 
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The Revue des Cours Littéraires for May 11 gives specimens (of course 
in French) of the songs of Modern Greece, meaning by that Greece since the 
ninth and tenth centuries. These have been collected by Fauriel (“Chants | 
populaires de la Gréce moderne,” 
‘Those quoted in the Revue are taken from an Italian journal, // Gerdii, and | 
are not found in Fauriel, nor the first in Passow. The second, “ The Fa i 
jor Capture] of Constantinople,” is among the Kleptic and popular songs 
which the late President Felton printed in his “Selections from Modern 
Greek Writers,” 1856. 
in which trade alone, perhaps, the spirit of patriotism could be 
preserved, and the most imaginative of them differ markedly from the 
poetry of Italy or Spain. We subjoin the beginning of the song called 
(A.D. 962 2): 
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“ The Recognition ” 


‘The Saracens plundered, the Arabs plundered; they plundered An- 
dronicus, and carried off his wife, who was near her time. In prison she 
gave birth to a child, and nourished him in her chains, The mother nour- 
ished him with crumbs and milk ; the princess nourished him with crumbs 
and honey. And the mother said to him as she nursed him: ‘O my son 
and son of Andronicus!’ and the princess said to him, ‘O my son and son 
of thy prince !’” 

In his version of “ The Burial of Demos,” Prof. Felton preserved the 
metre of the original, of which the conclusion runs: 


* Build me a broad and spacious tomb, and let the mound be lofty, 
That I may stand erect and fire, then stoop and load the musket; 
And on the right band of the tomb, a window leave wide open, 

That swallows in their flight may come, the early spring announcing, 
And nightingales of lovely May, in morning song, may tell me.’ 


HISTORICAL NOVELS.* 


THAT this species of composition still retains its hold on the popular 
taste may be inferred from the fact that two New York publishing houses 
have constituted themselves agents for the supply of the commodity. One 
of these houses offers a series of translations from the works of a prolific 
German authoress, which unveil to our democratic gaze the vie intime of a 
dozen monarchical courts, from that of Henry VIII. downward. The other 
deals in the historical tales of the author of “ Mary Powell,” a writer of 
extraordinary fecundity, of a most comprehensive range of information, and 
of a degree of “ reconstructive ” skill upon which Mr. Andrew Johnson may 
look with envy. We have not read the novels of Madame Mithlbach, and 
are unable to discuss their merits; but we have a sufficient acquaintance 
with those of the second-mentioned lady to warrant us in saying that they 
are neither so good nor so bad as they might easily be. We take it that they 
belong to the large class of works designed for the use of ‘‘ young persons,” 
and that if their purpose is to be commended, their effect, on the whole, and 
considering the abuse that is made of them, is rather to be deplored. They 
attempt to give the reader an idea of a given phase of the past in a degree 
less abstract than the manner of professed historians, and less rudely and 
dangerously concrete than that of the original documents of which text- 
books are composed. The result, of course, is somewhat anomalous. Histo- 
ries are very long and dull ; chronicles, memoirs, and reports, besides being 
inaccessible, are far too heavily charged with local colors. So the writer 
extracts the moral from the one source, and expresses the story from the 
other, and shakes them up together into a gentle and wholesome potion. 
The common expedient is to rescue from oblivion a supposititious diary or 
note-book, or collection of letters written in troublous times by some one 
of the supernumeraries of the play. The great novelists, Scott, Bulwer, Victor 
Hugo, Dumas, boldly lay hands on the principals (Elizabeth, Mary, Rienzi, 
Louis XI., Richelieu, ete.) and compel them to serve their unscrupulous 
But the author of “ Mary Powell” wisely approaches the famous 
persons through the medium of their relations and dependants. 

Sir Thomas More, as we all remember, had a daughter, a Mrs. Roper» 
of whom he was extremely fond, and who bore him company during his 
imprisonment. Our authoress accordingly takes this lady for her heroine, 
and relates—d grand renfort of capitals, italics, terminal e's, and other sim- 
ple antiquarianisms—the history of her early days. The effect is sufficiently 
pleasing, even if it is somewhat insipid, and it would seem that if the shades 
of Sir Thomas and his daughter exhibit no signs of offence, we disinterested 
moderns might allow the harmless device to pass without protest. A pro- 
test addressed to the author, indeed, we have no desire to make: we take it 
rather that the reader should here be put on his guard. Young girls divide 


purposes. 


sy the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ New 


* * The Household of Sir Thomas More. 
York: M..W. Dodd. 1867. 

‘Jacques Bonneval; or, The Days of the Dragonnades. By the Author of ‘ Mary 
Powell.’’’ M. W. Dodd. 1867. 
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1824) and, still more fully, by Passow. | 


These ballads have, in general, a decided flavor of | 
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| their aati we believe, into two sharply distinguished provinces—light 
; and heavy; or, in other words, into novels and histories. No harm can 
‘come to them from the most assiduous perusal of our authoress so long as 
they read her books as stories pure and simple. They will find some diffi- 
culty, doubtless, in doing so, but the sacrifice is no more than a just one to 
| the long-suffering historic muse. It requires some strength of mind on a 
young girl’s part to persuade herself that a book with red edges, with 
| archaic t ype, and with the various syntactical and orthographical quaintness 
which characterizes the volumes of which we speak—a book, in short, in 
| which the heroine speaks familiarly of “ dear old Erasmus "—does not pos- 
sess some subtile and infallible authority with regard to the past. This, of 
| course, is not the case. Such books embody a great deal of diligence and 
cleverness and fancy, but it is needless to say that history is quite a different 
matter. The reader who bears this in mind may spend a pleasant half-hour 
over the fortunes of Mrs. Mary Powell and her various companions. 

If the books in question are extensively read, slight as are their merits, 
it is logical to suppose that people are still kindly disposed toward the real 
historical novel ; and that if in these latter days it has had but few represen- 
tatives, the fault is rather among writers than readers. The study of his- 
tory has in recent times acquired an impetus which would greatly facilitate 
the composition of such works. We know very much mere at present than 
we knew thirty years ago about manners in the Middle Ages and in an- 
tiquity. Novel-writing, too, has taken a corresponding start. For one novel 
that was published thirty years ago, there are a dozen published to-day. 
But, on the whole, the two streams have kept very distinct, and are, per- 
haps, not destined to be forced into confluence unless the second half of the 
century turns out a second Walter Scott. Both history and romance are so 
much more disinterested at the present moment than they were during 
Scott’s lifetime, that it will take a strong hand to force either of them to 
look upon the other with the cold glance of the speculator. The great his- 
torians nowadays are Niebuhr and Mommsen, Guizot and Buckle, writers of 
a purely scientific turn of mind. The popular novelist is Mr. Anthony Tro!- 
lope, than whom it is certainly difficult to conceive a less retrospective 
genius. It is hard to imagine minds of these dissimilar types uniting their 
forces; or, rather, it is hard to imagine a mind in which their distinctive 
elements and sympathies should be combined ; in which a due appreciation 
of the multifold details of human life and of the innumerable sentiments 
and passions which lie in ceaseless fermentation on its surface, should co- 
exist with the capacity for weighing evidence and for following the broad 
lines of progress through the almost irreclaimable chaos of political move- 
ments and counter-movements. Historians and story-tellers work each in a 
very different fashion. With the latter it is the subject, the cause, the 
impulse, the basis of fact that is given; over it spreads the unobstructed 
sky, with nothing to hinder the flight of fancy. With the former, it is the 
effect, the ultimate steps of the movement that are given ; those steps by 
which individuals or parties rise above the heads of the multitude, come into 
evidence, and make themselves matters of history. At the outset, therefore, 
the historian has to point to these final manifestations of conduct, and say 
sternly to his fancy: So far shalt thou go, and no further. A vast fabric of 
impenetrable fact is stretched over his head. He works in the dark, with a 
contracted forehead and downcast eyes, on his hands and knees, as men 
work in coal-mines. But there is no sufficient reason that we can see why 
the novelist should not subject himself, as regards the treatment of his sub- 
ject, to certain of the obligations of the historian ; why he should not im- 
prison his imagination, for the time, in a circle of incidents from which 
there is no arbitrary issue, and apply his ingenuity to the study of a prob- 
lem to which there is but a single solution. The novelist who of all novel- 
ists was certainly the most of one—Balzac—may be said, to a certain ex- 
tent, to have done this, and to have done it with excellent profit. At*bottom, 
his incidents and character were as fictitious as those of Spenser’s “ Fairy 
Queen ;” yet he was as averse from taking liberties with them as we are 
bound to conceive Mr. Motley, for instance, to be from taking liberties with 
the history of Holland. He looked upon French society in the nineteenth 
century as a great whole, the character of which would be falsified if he 
made light of a single detail or episode. Although, therefore (if we except 
his “ Contes Drolatiques ”), he wrote but a single tale of which the period 
lay beyond the memory of his own generation or that preceding it, he may 
yet in strictness be called a historical novelist, inasmuch as he was the his- 
torian of contemporary manners. In Balzac’s day and in Balzac’s country, 
there was a fixedness and sacredness about social custom and reputation 
which furnished his critics with a measure of his fidelity. This fixedness 
and sacredness are daily growing less, but they will always exist among 
civilized people in a sufficient degree for a novelist’s purposes. {he man- 
ners, the ideas, the tone of the moment, may always be seized by a genuine 
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observer, even if the moment lasts but three months, and the writer who 
seizes them will possess an historical value for his descendants. 


These remarks, however, will be thought to confer an undue extension | 


upon the meaning of our term, and we hasten to restrict it to those works of 


fiction which deal exclusively with the past. Every one is familiar with the | 


old distinction among historical tales into those in which actual persons 
are introduced, and those in which actual events are transacted by merely 
imaginary persons, as is the case, for instance (if we are not mistaken), with 
Charles Dickens’s “ Tale of Two Cities,” in which a very vivid impression 
is given of the French Revolution without the assistance of any of the known 
actors. Novels of the former class are certainly the more difficult to write 
(for a man of conscience, at least), and novels of either class are more diffi- 
cult to write than works which require no preparation of mind, no research. 
But story-tellers are, for the most part, an illogical, loose-thinking, ill-in- 
formed race, and we cannot but believe that this same research and prepar- 
ation constitute for such minds a very salutary training. It is, of course, 
not well for people of imagination to have the divine faculty constantly 
snubbed and cross.questioned and held to anu account: but when once it is 
strong and lusty, it is very well that it should hold itself responsible to 
certain uncompromising realities. There are a number of general truths 
of human nature to which, of course, it professes itself constantly amenable ; 
but in many cases this is not enough, and particular facts of history are 
useful in completing the discipline. When the imagination is sound, she 
will be certain to profit ; and so, on the other hand, history will be likely 
to profit. We speak, of course, of a first-class imagination—as men occa- 
sionally have it, and as no woman (unless it be Mme. Sand) has yet had it; 
for when the faculty is weak, although the practice of writing historical 
tales may strengthen it, it will be almost certain to dilute or to pervert the 
truth of history. George Eliot’s “ Romola” is a very beautiful story, but it 
is quite worthless, to our mind, as a picture of life in the fifteenth century. 
On the other hand, Thackeray's “Esmond,” although it may abound in 
those moral anachronisms which a historian proper may almost as little hope 
to avoid as an historical novelist, yet, on the whole, is almost as valuable 
as an historical picture as it is asa work of sentiment. Of the two writers, one 
would hardly have said, ¢@ priori, that in an attempt of this kind the latter 
would have been more likely to succeed. He, doubtless, owes his success in 
a great measure to the fact that he did not venture too far from the shore. 
He, too, would have made poor work of the days of the Medici. In treating of 
Queen Anne’s times, he only humored a natural predilection. At the present 
time men of literary tastes may be said to be born with historical sympathies 
and affinities, just as men are said to be born Platonists or Aristotelians. 
Some of us find an irresistible attraction in the Greeks, some in Feudalism, 
some in the Renaissance, some in the eighteenth century, some in southern 
and some in northern civilizations. To humor these sympathies, as we 
say, and still to respect them, may be an act fruitful in charming results. 
Let men of imagination go for their facts and researches to men of science 
and judgment, and let them consult the canons of historical truth estab- 
lished by the latter, and both parties can hardly fail to be the better for it. 
Proof of this has already been offered more than once in English letters. 
Mr. Charles Reade’s “ Cloister and the Hearth” is an historical panorama to 
which no intelligent man, however learned he may be, need be ashamed to 
attach credit. This writer has extraordinary powers of divination—we 
can’t express it otherwise; and the most judicious historian, we sincerely 
believe, cannot read the tale in question without confessing that there is a 
light thefe thrown upon the past which is eminently worth being thrown, 
and which it was not in his own province to produce. He will return to 
his own more austere labors with a renewed sense of their dignity, and both 
parties will thus be the wiser. 





TWO BOOKS BY MRS. CHILD.* 


Tne friends and admirers of Mrs. Child are likely to miss, in the ingen- 


Republic” can boast of graceful fancy, ready resource, lofty conscientious- 
ness, and a most catholic liberality and charity. 

In one respect, the author labored under a disadvantage. If she has 
conquered it, as the reception of the public will probably bear witness that 





- te 4 ae of the Republic. By_L. Maria Chilj.” Boston: Ticknor & 
elds. : 

“ Fact and Fiction. A Collection of Stories. By L. Maria Child. Author of ‘ Let- 
ters from New York ;’ ‘ Philothea;’ ‘ History of Women ;’ * Flowers for Children,’ etc.” 
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‘she has done, it adds to her triumph. She had, namely, a lively book to 
make out of a dead subject. 

For slavery, as slavery, is dead in our republic. Its ghosts, no doubt, may 
, long haunt the unhappy South in the formsof mutual jealousies, of attempts 
at unjust and tyrannical State and town legislation, of the frauds of employ. 
ers, and of irregular outrages committed by bullying whites upon lelpless 
blacks and occasional attempts at revenge on the part of the blacks. But 
slavery has lost the omnipotent sanctions of national law and national 
religion. Overseers can now no more be lawfully and piously required to 
lash black Joma for telling the news; nor are accomplished and beautiful 
Misses Flora and Rosa in danger at present of finding themselves unexpect 
edly set down in the inventory of bankrupt fathers’ househoid goods. Such 
fantastic iniquities as the latter especially seem to fly with a jerk far back 
into the past, to take their natural place by the side of gratuitous dentistry 
bestowed upon close-fisted Jews and the consumption of free thinkers for 
fagots. 

One theme, however, suggested by both of the works before us, is 
doomed to force itself upon public attention more and more while time 
wears on, and the lately subject race grows, as all Christian souls muet 
wish that it may, in culture, prosperity, and consequent consideration 
That theme is the social and domestic relations to be sustained hereafter 
between our innumerous freemen and our numerous freedmen 
Petroleum V. Nasby’s famous matrimonial question is not likely, indeed, to 
come up very often in polite life quite so broadly as he put it. We hardly 
expect even far-eyed posterity to see the parts of Desdemona and Othello 
enacted in earnest in the drawing-rooms of New York and Boston. But in 
instances where the admixture of Ethiopian blood is so small and so remote 
as to have become a mere matter of tradition, wealth and intellect in man, 
and wealth and beauty in woman, may cast their wonted, not impotent 
spells over Hymen, and, in the struggle to betray caste into moa /irices 
may call up a little black blood sooner or later in hearts of the purest 
European origin. 

Either we are particularly obtuse, or the plot of the “ Romance” is par 
ticularly artful in the episode of the exchanged Fitzgeralds, 
the period wherein it took place, we wondered somewhat that the writer 
should, as we supposed, overlook or spurn so tempting an opportunity to 
embarrass and confound the children of her imagination ; 
thought of it again until the explanations brought about by the meeting of 
the mature Rosa and her son. 
management of this portion of the story. While it does not fail toshow how 
of its own nature crime multiplies itself into crime, it involves the poor, 
distracted Rosa in no transgression that unsexes her; and it is even made 
a means through her repentance and atonemeat of exhibiting to us her 
lofty and delicate moral sense. 

The moonlight military,encounter of the strange brothers may remind 
the reader of De la Motte-Fouque of a similar surprise in the “ Zauberring.”’ 
But the treatment of the incident is so different in the different stories as to 
leave room for a doubt of so much as the one story-teller’s acquaintance 
with the other; and, at any rate, if we recollect right, we have Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's authority for saying that to borrow an old idea and make it over 
into a new one is not plagiarism. 

Whether, in real life, habit would have prevailed over nature as in the 
case of the “ Lily-mother,” or whether the octoroon (or sexdecimroon) son 
would have carried the day against the mulatto daughter-in-law, we can 
hardly conjecture. Probably that would have been decided in any case by 
the idiosyncrasy of the individual, unless it was the case of an individual of 
higher principles than Mrs. Fitzgerald's. The question is decided here in 
much apparent conformity to her superficial nature. 
looked upon the supposititious son as her own, so long, at least, she was glad 
to look upon herself as his mother. 

The author, we think, gives a hint that deserves attention when shb 
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In reading of 


and we scarcely 


A peculiarly happy tact is to be seen in the 


As long as her world 





; makes Mr. King withhold from his young Eulalie the dark pages of the his 
| tory of her family. We do not believe that much knowledge of the evil 
ious and generous novel before us, none of the fine or endearing qualities | 
of heart or brain which, during a literary lifetime of little less than half a_ 
century, have made them her friends and admirers. The “ Romance of the | 


that is in the world can be in general wholesome knowledge -for persons 
who have not yet reached an age to meet and to cope with the evil that is 
in the world. Accordingly, if strikes us that the “ Romance,” pure and 
|noble as it is in its own tone of thought and feeling, may scarcely be fitly 
‘classed under the head of lessons for the school-room. 
| The same observation applies to some, though not to all, of the tales in 
“Fact and Fiction: A Collection of Stories,” whose copyright dates so far 
back as 1846. Of these, it may be a suflicient recommendation to say that 
| though by no means childish, they are eminently Childlike. “The Neigh 


| bor-in-law ” is, on the whole, perhaps the best. Two or three pages of the 
| wild fantasy, ‘“‘ Hilda Silfverling,” incline one to wish that the narra‘or had 
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oftener entered the lists of gramarye with Hans Christian Andersen. By th« 


way, we hope and strongly suspect that that exquisite fairy story, “ The 
Fountain of Beauty,” in one of her former compilations, sprang out of her 
own inkstand. Finally—but we have discovered no reason for bidding 
good-by to Mrs. Child. Let us merely echo her beautiful heroine's “ Masta 


iuego,” and conclude with the apposite remark of Apollo : 


* What a wealth it would bring to the narrow and sour 
Could they be as a Chi/d for but one little hour.” 


OARLYLE’S “FREDERICK.”* 

Wuorver has read the author's “ French Revolution” will, perhaps, 
not be amazed that the last style of this man is even worse than the first. 
The reader must, in fact, wade through the familiar pluralizing of abstract 
nouns; through “ wisdorus” and “ pedantisms” and “ rumorings ;” through 
the also familiar vagueness of sounding phrases—‘“a wild congeries of 
electric simultaneities,” “ cireumambient thunder-clouds of Tolpatches,” and 
“the Diplomacies, the vaporous Foreshadows, and the general Dance of 
Unclean Spirits, with their intrigues and spectralities ;’ through, in short, 
pages strewn with obscure allusions and capital letters in the German 
fashion, to the medley of Teutono-Anglo-Saxon and Romano-Gallo-Norman 
words, forms, and turns, and Hoch-deutsch, Platt-deutsch, and semi-barbar- 
ous Friedrich’s-deutsch—all capriciously used, sometimes charmingly, but 
to the unlearned reader mostly confusingly. Carlyle’s historical writing is 
largely indebted for its graphic qualities to a persistent repetition of the 
traits with which he originally invests a character—traits which are gene- 
rally symbolical, often satirical, and always pictorial. This peculiarity tends 
to become wearisome, and we have a good example here in the description 
of Kaiser Albert, of whom it is first said that he “ was by no means a pre- 
possessing man ;” of “ ugly character and face to match ;” “ big-nosed, loose- 
lipped, blind of an eye—not Kaiser-like at all;” then, on the authority of 
Pope Boniface, “est homo monoculus, et vulto rustico; non potest esse 
Imperator,” and this translated again into ‘“‘a one-eyed fellow, and looks 
like a clown ; he cannot be an emperor ;” and, after all,a recurrence to “ the 
same Albert of the unlovely countenance,” “that same one-eyed, loose- 
lipped, unbeautiful Albert.” We are glad by this time to turn to another 
portrait, 

But these blemishes need not be dwelt upon. They must be forgiven, 
as they occur interspersed with anecdotes plentiful and wittily told, and with 
a great number of fine historical or biographical sketches, by turns gentle, 
brilliant, masterly faithful—of Hochmeister Albert, for instance ; of the Great 
Elector and his ride from Carwe to Gilge ; of Frederick I.’s death ; of Sophie 
Charlotte; of Frederick IL, the child (Fredkin, Fritzkin), compared with 
old king grandpapa; of the same Frederick’s intellect, character, and ap- 
pearance when old ; of Louis XV.’s sickness ; of the battle of Prag (year 
1757); of Frederick after the battle of Kolin; of the French Revolution; 
and many others like these. Some may be finer, many are less fine, some 
very tedious. Will a diligent reader’s patience carry him through the 
“ Cleve Heritage” business, for instance—through the “ Double Marriage ” 
affair—the “ Affair of Herstal "—and enchain him to “ Frederick Preparing 
for a New Campaign” (Dec. 1744)? Will he stand all the talk of “ ruffian 
Trenck,” “ Jenkins’s ear,” the “ Spanish Termagant,” “ Baby Carlos,” Wil- 
helmina, Grumkow, Seckendorf, Bellisle, Valori, Maupertuis. “the divine 
Emilie ;’ of Czar Peter’s and Saxon-Polish Augustus’s “ unspeakable,” yet 
too much and too frequently spoken of “ pollutions,” besides many other 
cynically indecent and profane things and utterances, of which Clio may not 
blush, if she can help it? Does scrupulous historical fidelity demand such 
sacrifices of an otherwise venerable votary of hers? Or does he, too, submit 
to the dictates of a depraved vulgar taste, or cease to brave the tempta- 
tion of being highly sensational? And what unexplainable rudeness of 
language is there in that story of “ Margaret with the Pouch-mouth,” poor 
soul | 

Exaggerative, like himself, this narrative of Carlyle’s is the largest, and 
you might say, also, the grandest of his productions, if you had read it 
through. Thirty-two hundred pages on that Teutsch but un-Teutsch-look- 
ing, un-Teutsch-speaking, by turns Voltaire-worshipping and Voltaire- 
trampling, sdmirebly just and stupendously violent, sublimely philosophical 
and royally feeble ruler and conqueror of peoples, cultivator and divider of 
countries—thirty-two hundred pages on him and, by way of introduction, 
on his predecessors, and almost all, omitting digressions, in praise of him 
and them! All that is good in him and them—thrift, solidity, truthfulness, 
heroism, piety, genius—extolled beyond measure before admiring mankind, 
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extolled as chiefly Hohenzollern-Prussian virtues ; ail that is mean, ignor- 
ant, flagitious, profligate, inhuman, in him and them, passed over rapidly 
though not silently, judged leniently, extenuated, and—if that be possible 
—excused or justified! Ail unproved accusations spurned with utmost 
contempt and almost furious vehemence! Is there against Friedrich a corpus 
delicti unspurnable? Dead or alive, it will be trampled under foot, mangled, 
dragged through the mire, and hooted over, even were the victim not a 
“ ruffian” Trenck, but a Poland, a nation torn in pieces by the hero and two 
sovereign accomplices, though the hero himself, when He is similarly assailed 
by three, writes to “ dear sister” Wilhelmina: “If, in common life, three 
citizens took it into their heads to fall upon their neighbor, and burn his 
house about him, they, very certainly, by sentence of tribunal, would be 
broken on the wheel.” 

There remains the zealotic, exaggerative partiality for things Protestant, 
Puritanic, royally heroic (even when not nobly heroic), and against things 
mutinous, anarchic, “ chaotic,” democratic, parliamentary, (palaverish), pro- 
gressive, and also things Jesuitic, Austrian, non-Teutsch (aon-Teutonic, 
though “ poor England,” too, gets her share of rebuke). And yet we coun- 
sel those who have leisure, to read.with patience, and also with delight and 
to their benefit, these thirty-two hundred pages on the life of Friedrich, or 
a large part of them; for there is much brain and soul in them, and no 
stupidity. “On the life,” we say, not on “the life and reign,” for what you 
have before you here is a biography, not a history. You look on Friedrich, 
nis kindred, his friends, his enemies, his generals, his warriors, his fights, 
his struggles, his marches all, his vigils, his triumphs, his defeats, his joys, 
his griefs, his rages, his labors, his relaxations, his Voltaire—all grandly 
resuscitated in vivid, well-illumined, strikingly-executed life-pictures. But 
where is the people, its life, manners, condition, its country and towns, 
its sweats, tears, and industries, its beliefs and hopes, its thoughts and 
mental creations, its Teutsch literature, its Kant, its Lessing—all ignored by 
Friedrich? Neither these, nor vestiges of these, appear in the text or 
in the copious, carefully prepared index ; on the battle maps—also carefully 
prepared—perhaps they may appear. 


In the Year’t3. A Tale of Mecklenburg Life. By Fritz Reuter. Trans- 
lated from the Platt-deutsch by Charles Lee Lewes. Tauchnitz edition. 
(New York : Leypoldt & Holt.)—This is the era of novelties in novels. Mr. 
Schuyler inaugurates our acquaintance with the popular Russian writer, 
Turgenef, by his translation of “ Fathers and Sons,” while Mr. Lewes gives 
the public the first one of Reuter’s novels ever done into English—Reuter, 
the fashionable author of fe day in Germany, as we mentioned last week 
in one of our literary notes. The translator says in his preface of this story, 
“It is one of a series to which Reuter has given the name of ‘Olle Kamel- 
len,’ literally ‘old chamomile flowers,’ by which he means ‘ old tales and old 
recollections, useful as homely remedies.’” The scene is laid in Staven- 
hagen, or Stemhagen, Reuter’s native town. The characters introduced are 
all real people, even to their names. 

“The story opens’’—we may as well quote again from the preface—“at the 
moment when the German people was at length beginning to rise against Napoleon, 
and it gives a vivid picture of the state of feeling which then prevailed in Germany 
toward the French. The Germans were in the galling position of being forced to 
treat the French as allies, whilst hating them with an intense and unconquerable 
hatred. And this hatred, widespread over the whole country, is shown in the expres- 
sions of detestation ever bursting forth at the mention of the French name.” 

Unless they are written with a biographical intent, sketches from real 
life are not apt to have heroes. In the true history of a little town there 
are many parts played, and each is important in its own way. There is not 
always a wooing going on, around which the interest centres, and to whose 
development all events, favoring or adverse, contribute. Soin “In the Year 
13” the tender passion has a very subordinate réle. The love of Fieka and 
Heinrich is only a pretty rill of sentiment which runs through the broad 
field of the story ; it makes the grass a brighter green, to be sure, but it is 
almost hidden under it. The chief personage is the Herr Amtshauptmann 
Weber, whom the author pictures with a humorous affectionateness that is 
very taking. The old man was one of Reuter’s four godfathers : 

“He used to wear a well-brushed blue coat, yellowish trousers, and well-blacked 
boots, and his face was so marked by the small-pox that it looked as if the devil had 
been threshing his peas on it, or as if he had sat down upon his face on a cane-bottomed 
chair. On his broad forehead there stood written, and in his eyes, too, you could read, 


‘Not the fear of man but the fear of God.’ And he was the right man in the right 
place. 

** Abont eleven o'clock in the morning he might be seen sitting in an arm-chair in 
the middle of the room, whilst his wife fastened a napkin under his chin, put the 
powder on his hair, tied it behind, and twisted it into a neat pigtail. 

‘*When the old gentleman walked up and down under the shade of the chestnut- 
trees at noon, his little rogue of a pigtail wagged merrily, and nodded over the collar 
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of his blue coat as if it wanted to say to any one wko would listen: * Yes, look, old 
fellow! What do you think of me? Lam only the tip of his hair, and if [ can wag so 
comically out here, you may fancy how merry it must be inside his head.’ ”’ 

Then there was the Herr Rathsherr, who was stout and red and other- 
wise magnificent to behold. He was Fritz’s uncle Herse ; and at the supper 
in celebration of the return of himself and some fellow-burghers from the 
clutches of the French, as he sat at the head of the table complacently | 
appropriating to himself all the glory of the occasion, and crowned with lau- 
rels by a doting wife, Fritz admired him and thought him like Julius Czsar, 
only handsomer. The Herr Rathsherr’s forte was mystery. He was in| 
everybody's business, and full of secrets. The difficulties that he gets into 
are made a good deal of, and seem to us a little dull, but are not the only 
“ situations” of trifling substance which are redeemed by the gusto with 
which they are portrayed. The lively personal interest which the author 
takes in drawing his characters creates a sympathy between him and the 
reader that procures even for the trivialities of his tale at least respect if not 
a warmer feeling—that with which we listen to histories of the past from 
the old folks at our own fireside. To children and to the old especially, 
his style will be charming. Poor Mamsell Westphalen’s troubles with 
that naughty boy Fritz Sahlmann, who was unscrupulousness itself where 
sausages were concerned—“ Fritz Sahlmann and Truth are as far asunder 
as the Cuckoo and the Seven Stars,” she used to say; the same good lady’s 
complications with the small and inoffensive Herr Droi; the wonderful 
rumpus kicked up by a few French chasseurs in the quiet town; the drill- 
ing of the little volunteer force by the old Herr Amtshauptmann, who 
drove to the field in a carriage in which he permitted “ his children” to) 
lay their pikes as they returned from rehearsing battles, until his innocent | 
vehicle “ looked like an engine of war, like some scythe-chariot out of the | 
Roman and Persian times ”—all these incidents are narrated and, to be | 
enjoyed, must be listened to in the spirit of home and of love. Outside of 
that, a spirit of criticism will find a few mannerisms to object to, such as | 
the headings of the chapters, which are constructed on the principle of con- 
veying the least possible idea of what is to follow, and which, though 
funny at first, grow exceedingly wearisome. But we merely mention them. | 


ener 


The Man with the Broken Ear. Translated from the French of Edmund 
About, by Henry Holt. (New York: Leypoldt & Holt.)—Our readers will 
recollect that Colonel Fougas, the hero of this story, was once before the 
subject of some remarks in THE Nation. He was the man who was desic- 
cated in Herr John Meiser’s laboratory in the year 1813, reposed there 
in a threefold-box until the death of the postponer of his being (if he may 
so be called), and was knocked around as a mumuopy in various places from | 
that time until 1859, when he was purchased for twenty-five louis by a young , 
fellow-countryman, in whose house he was resuscitated by the learned Dr. 
Nibor, in the presence of many witnesses. All this, if not quite true, is 
almost as good as true in the hands of M. About. He tells the story with 
such delightful circumstantiality and scientific gravity, that all one can say 
is, that if it isn’t veracious, then it ought to be. On this clever substratum 
M. About goes on building his dramatic satire—the First and the Second Em- 
pires laid cheek by jowl—the beginning and middle of tlie nineteenth century 
suddenly confronted with each other. Colonel Fougas is not enough of a 
progressive to enjoy the world as he finds it on his resurrection ; or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, that not finding it progressed in certain pet 
particulars in the way he had planned it should, he is not amused at all. A 
wiser man could not have afforded scope for half the fun that this very short- 
sighted, very human fellow does. M. About does justice to all the comically 
touching points in the picture afforded by the aged-youthful condition of his 
hero; especially that where, joyfully anticipating the arrival of his commis- 
sion as brevet-brigadier, he is handed an official letter stating the necessity 
of placing him on the retired list on account of his age (which is 70 years), 
the limit for brigadiers being sixty-two! 


“IT know, Monsieur,” the letter goes on to say, “* how little this measure is justified 
by your apparent age, and I sincerely regret that France should be deprived of the ser- 
vices of a man of your capacity. Moreover, it is certain that an exception in your favor 
would arouse no dissatisfaction in the army, and would meet with nothing but sympa- | 
thetic approval. But the law is express, and the Emperor himself cannot violate or 
elude it. There is not even an office in the civil administration in which, even | 
by special favor, a man seventy years old could be placed. You will very jusily object 
that the laws and regulations now in force date from a period when experiments on 
the revivification of men had not yet met with favorable results. But the law is made 
for the mass of mankind, and cannot take any account of exceptions. Undoubtedly 
attention would be directed to its amendment if cases of resuscitation were to present 
themselves in sufficient number.” 


Suicide is the not unnatural conclusion of a man whose occupation is so 
wholly gone as was this one’s ; for the Emperor's permission for him to be 
an exception came tov late. M. About is not very quotable, except in long 
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passages, the wit generally depending on a knowledge of what has gone 
before ; otherwise we should be tempted to transcribe the dream of Léon 
Renault, whose methodical madness is the vehicle of more cleveroess than 
any invented dream ever carried before. It should have many readers. Mr. 
Holt’s translation is vivacious and natural, but would be improved by the 
correction of the Middle-States vulgarism that uses “ like” for “ as.” 


Mrs. Brown's Visit to the Paris Exhibition. By Arthur Sketchley, 
author of “ The Brown Papers.” (London and New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons.)—One may get a good deal of amusement out of Mrs. Brown 
if careful to take her a little at a time and that seldom—to use her own 
method of expressing it. Mrs. Brown is her own spokeswoman, and in a 
garrulous And sometimes tedious narrative she gives an account of the 


| haps and mishaps—chiefly mishaps—that befell her and her party in their 


visit to Paris. The party is eminently British ; but when we have said 
that there were two fat women, Mrs. Brown and Mrs Archbutt, and two 


thin ones, Miss Tredwell and Mrs. Wells, and three husbands, all equally 


ill-natured, we shail have individualized them almost as much as Mr. 
Sketchley has done. The chief fun of the book is Mrs. Brown's unpunctu 
ated and unlimited flow of language, after the style (but not the wit) of 
“Sairey Gamp.” Paris she “ know’d was a dressy place. i would n’t 
‘ave no scarcity of clothes, so took my large ‘air-trunk,as is a useful sixe, and 


did once ‘ave brass nails all round, as was nearly all picked out by a cockatoo 


with a yaller top-knot, as was brought from sea by a captain as once lodged 
with me, and was kep’ on a perch with a chain to ‘is leg, jest long enough 
to reach that box, only one night, and not a nail in the top on it as he 


had n't picked out afore mornin’.” 

This “ ’air-trunk ” contained most remarkable “ muslings,” which were 
paraded at the Exhibition. ‘“ Me and Mrs. Archbutt was a-settin’ a-talkin’, 
and if there wasn’t a lot of them French a-makin’ remarks on us anda 
grinnin’, as I says a set of grinuin’ baboons—that’s what | calls ‘em, tho’ 
certainly Mrs. Archbutt is one of them parties as looks conspicuous, as ‘ie 
sayin’ is ; for she’s as broad as she’s long, and a face that red as flambeaus 
is a fool to it, and will dress that showy, a-sayin’ as blue becomes ‘er and 
made her look young, as is er fancy, poor thing, as nobody with a ‘art 
would n’t contradict ‘er in, as is a ‘armless delusion as ever I Know'd.” The 
two ladies marched about looking at the show, till,as Mrs. Brown said, her 
“feet was that hagony as I could ‘ardly abear to put ‘em to the ground.” 
They lose Brown—* not a westment on ‘im was n't wisible nowheres.” So 
Mrs. Browa stops one of them police and says to him: “‘ Brown—passy ici,’ 
as I know’d was French for ‘ pass here.’ He stares at me, and then jabbers 
something about ‘ passy,” and I say,‘ Yes, passy. Brown, . . . . as 
is a fine-figgered man in a dark surtoo, with drab pants,and a bend in ‘is 
back like a magistrate, as many ‘as often said to me, ‘Miss Brown, mum, 
to foller your good gentleman any one would take ‘im for a Royal Family 
behind, as is a noble forehead with a commandia’ nose, and any one could 


| tell in an instant among a thousand, with a eye like a ‘awk a-beamin’ on 


you.’ So I says, ‘’ave you seen ’m anywheres about 
say as he couldn't comprehend.” 

This style of talk keeps itself up without} much brain-work, and Mr. 
Sketchley is often obliged, in default of better humor, to make old ladies 
fall down, tumble abvut, knock wigs off, brandish umbrellas, and get into 
innumerable scrapes of the low farcical order. The people who enjoy this 
kind of “ experience” in others will best like Mr. Sketchlef’s production. 


If that idjot did n't 


Beet-Root Sugar, and Cultivation of the Beet. By E.B. Grant. (Baston : 
Lee & Shepard.)—This little book presents, in good, direct style, the his 
tory of the article in Europe, proofs of its adaptation to the soil of the 
United States, its valuecompared with corn and wheat, cost of production in 
Illinois and elsewhere, and hence the author's conviction of its profitableness 
even in competition with the tropical beet or our own cane sugars. The 
profit on crops in Illinois is over 80 per cent., besides the fertilizing of the 
land and the fattening of the cattle. The book concludes with an exhaus- 
tive description of the various kinds of beet, and the whole art of its cultivation. 


The Mineral Waters of the United States and Canada. By J. J. Moor 
man, M.D. (Baltimore: Kelly & Piet.\—The author discusses the medici- 
nal value and application of mineral springs generally, describes those of his 
title-page more or less particularly, and dwells chiefly on that of the White 
Sulphur, in Virginia. The general discussion seems sensible, the descrip- 
tions of Northern and Westera waters are fairly analytic, that of the White 
Sulphur seems exhaustive chemically, topographically, artistically, and so- 
cially. The style is common, except in the chapter on White Sulphur 
society, where it gets “ highly charged” with the native Virginian “ high 
faloot.” 
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trticles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers oa the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

1/l Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE Nation should 
he addressed to the Editor. 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATION, 


Tue growing feeling in favor of the representation of minorities, 
both here and in England, is one of the many proofs that, however 
attached people may be to the principle of democracy, they are not yet 
satisfied that they have hit on the best mode of applying it.. 

The people, even of New York city, really want a good government, 
they really want good men in office; if they did not, we should be 
ready this moment for Mr, Cushing’s “ man on horseback.” But they 
have no power to secure a good government and good men in office, 
because they possess no adequate control over the nominations made 
by party leaders. A nomination once made is a finality—fit or unfit, it 
must be sustained at peril of the odium of “ treason to the party,” or 
the more real and serious responsibility of “ giving aid to the enemy.” 
Once overthrow the oligarchy of wire-pullers, make it possible in some 
way for the people to withhold their approval when incompetent or 
dishonest men are put into nomination, and other political reforms 
would speedily follow. 

It would appear, at first sight, that a power which, like that under 
discussion, is exercised by wholly irresponsible private citizens, is of a 
so purely moral nature that it cannot be reached by legislation, but 
must be left to the good sense of the people to deal with. But this is 
precisely what we have been doing now for many years, and with only 
the result of seeing party despotism grow stronger and stronger. And 
the reason is that our political organization, being based entirely upon 
local districts, and multiplying to excess the number of officials chosen by 
popular vote, affords every facility for the manipulations of wire-pullers. 
If it is possible, either by statute or constitutional provision, to remove 
these peculiar opportunities and temptations, the evil will, in a great 
measure, come to end of itself. It is not desired to interfere in any 
way with the legitimate action of party organizations. These are an 
indispensable instrumentality in enabling like-minded men to combine 
their scattered forces and bring them to bear upon definite objects— 
thus conyerting latent power into active power. But what we do need 
is to give individual opinion a chance to make itself felt upon these 
organizations, and render it possible to “scratch” a bad nomination 
without practically voting for the opposite candidate. 

Mr. Hare's plan of personal representation, to which attention has 
been so widely directed of late years, promises to. accomplish this 
object; and we wish to suggest what seems to be a feasible way of 
adapting the leading principle of his plan to our American community 
and institutions. It is certain that, in the form in which he has de- 
veloped it, it is so complicated and tedious that, whether intrinsically 
good or bad, it never could obtain approval or even serious considera- 
tion among our people. Whether the fact is to our credit or not, we 
may make up our minds at the start that no plan has any chance of 
adoption among us which is not easily and readily understood, and 
which does not provide for ascertaining the result of an election as 
‘arly as the day after it takes place. 

The undue stress laid, as well by Mr. Hare himself as by all who 
have advocated his plan, upon unessential details, which concern 
merely the method of putting it in practice, has had the effect of 
drawing the attention away from the essential principle of his scheme. 
This essential and fundamental principle is simply this—that it is the 
people who are represented, and not the place; and that, therefore, 
constituencies should be personal, and not local. According to this plan, 
if a citizen of Syracuse wished to vote for Horace Greeley for Congress, 
or a citizen of Brooklyn for Millard Fillmore, he would have the right 
to do so; his vote for this candidate would count for him with those 
cast in every other section of the State; and the constituency of the 
successful candidate would be those who yoted.for him, wherever they 
happened to reside. 

This is the simple and philosophical feature of Mr. Hare’s plan, 
which has obtained the unqualified commendation of Mr. Mill and 
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| other thinkers; the rest of his scheme consists of devices for obtaining 
‘an absolutely equal representation of a community upon this general 
| plan ; devices adapted, perhaps, to the English people, but so utterly 
‘foreign to the character and habits of our people that they may be 
| passed over without description. It is very certain that a community 
| which has almost universally adopted the principle of plurality in 
| elections for the sake of the speedy result, will not enter into an 
| elaborate calculation of quotas and potter over the “ distribution of 
| the surplus,” in order that the canvassing of votes may be theoretically 
fair and every minority exactly represented, What our people want 
is a legislature representing them fairly in the main, and composed of 
honest and able men; and whatever plan will secure this result is so 
far a salutary reform, even if not theoretically perfect. Indeed, Mr. 
Hare himself confesses in his lest (third) edition, that “a perfect 
uniformity in the number of the quota of votes for every member”? is 
“really important.” This surrenders the whole point at issue. 

If the proposition went no further than this, if every man through- 
out the State voted for his favorite candidate without regard to his 
place of residence, and the required number at the head of the list 
were declared elected, there would probably not be much more in- 
equality than at present. A great disparity would, of course, exist 
between the number of votes received by the first on the list and the 
thirty-first ; but so there is now between Mr. Ward’s 17,000 votes and 
Mr. Morrissey’s 9,000. An enormous vote for any candidate would, 
under this system, be only a natural, and, to a certain extent, proper 
tribute to his popularity. Still it would no doubt be wise to establish 
a definite guota which every successful candidate must obtain, asa 
security against the accident of persons elected by a mere handful of 
votes. 

Supposing the principle once adopted, the details would be very 
easy to arrange. The most difficult point to decide would probably 
be the filling of vacancies, whether occurring by death or resignation, 
or by the failure of a sufficient number to obtain the quota. It would 
seem that in these cases the best way would be to let the legislature 
fill the vacancy, taking as candidates the two or three highest names 
left upon the list. Party organizations would find a legitimate and 
very useful sphere of action in assigning candidates to the voters of 
different localities, and thus preventing votes from being thrown away. 
It would be easy to calculate the number of members which each 
party in the State would probably be able to elect, and divide the 
State roughly into districts for these various candidates, taking duc 
account of the natural and healthy local feeling. Most persons would, 
as'a matter of course, vote for the candidate thus assigned, provided 
he were personally acceptable; but it would no longer be possible, as 
it is now, to force an unfit candidate upon an unwilling constituency. 
Such a candidate would be so sure to run behind his ticket, and fuil 
of an election, that the committees would find it their only safe way 
to put up their best men. 

Another way of preventing the loss of votes would be by letting the 
election continue ten days, as in England. This was suggested by Mr. 
J. T. Fisher, of Philadelphia, who proposed a plan for personal repre- 
sentation, independent of Mr. Hare, without Mr, Hare’s favorite fea- 
ture of endorsing a second choice upon the ballot, and distributing the 
surplus votes, At the end of the first day it would be ascertained that 
certain candidates were surely elected, and certain othersin doubt, and 
the voters of the second day would cast their votes where they seemed 
most needed. Mr. Fisher’s other proposition for meeting the same 
difficulty, by allowing successful candidates to assign their surplus to 
other candidates who fell short, can hardly be considered practicable 
or desirable. By the adoption of this principle we should secure the 
chief advantage which the English system possesses, of allowing the 
choice of non-resident representatives, and thus remove one of the 
greatest hindrances to the development of a superior order of public 
men. A member would no longer be afraid to offend local prejudices 
or go against the opinions of his district, and a man of weight and 
character might be reasonably sure of always finding a constituency to 
support him, scattered through the State, but able to unite upon their 
man, and make every vote count for him. Thus local feeling could 
still be gratified, but without depriving the State of the services of a 
valuable servant, as is now often done. 
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It has seemed most natural to speak of members of Congress, as change could any longer be resisted ; and from that moment there was 


these are the most important and prominent representatives elected by 
the people. The system can, however, be easily applied to any repre- 
sentative body or board of commissioners of suflicient importance to 
interest the mass of the people, as the Legislature of the State or the 
Common Council of the city. 


a race between the ministry and the majority in the direction of de- 
mocracy, and the bill, when it was passed, established household suffrage 
pure and simple, 

What, then, being thus changed, will the reformed Parliament do? 


A board of aldermen, composed of a Much that is good, but vastly less than most people on this side of the 


very small number, a8 proposed in Tur Nation of May 30, would be | water expect. In estimating the rate of English progress, Americans 
especially adapted to this mode of election. It may be remarked that, | nearly always leave out of sight the elements by which their own prog- 
for a legislative body within the limits of a State or city, it might not | ress is least affected—such as habit and tradition—and yet few in- 


be necessary to have any fixed number. 
the number 120 or 240. 

It cannot be expected, nor should it be desired, that so fundamen- 
tal a reform as that proposed shouid be introduced at once upon a large 
scale solely in virtue of its apparent theoretical advantages. It seems 
as if an election held in this way could not fail to give us a vastly su- 
perior body of legislators to the present, while every portion of the 
community would be fairly represented. The Republicans of New 
York City and the Democrats of the western counties would now have 
their rightful share of power. No minority, indeed, not too small to 
be relatively insignificant, would need to be unrepresented, and no man 
of power would need to search for a constituency. 








THE POLITICAL FUTURE IN ENGLAND. 


WHateEVER course the House of Lords may take with regard to the 
Reform bill in the present session of Parliament, its passage, in the 
shape in which it has left the Commons, is now simply a question of 
months. It is folly to suppose that, in the present state of the public 
temper, and in the present position of the Upper House in the popular 
estimation, any restriction placed on the franchise by the peers alone 
will be submitted to. So that we may, in speculating on the political 
future of England during the next twenty years, safely consider the bill 
as passed, In fact, its fate has long ceased to occupy the minds either 
of its friends or its enemies. For nearly two months back the main 
subject of political discussion in England has been its probable effects 
on legislation, and on the constitution of Parliament. 

As to the amount of the extension it will give to the suffrage, opin- 
ions vary. The highest estimate of the number of new voters it will 
create is 1,200,000; the lowest we have seen is 800,000, or more than 
double the number of voters under the law as it now is; and these new 
voters will, of course, be drawn from an entirely new class—and that 
the laboring class. It may seem at first sight as if this would amount 
to a complete transfer of political power to new hands; but the first 
effect will not be by any means so serious as this. The great towns 
will return very much the same class of men they now return, though 
probably the few Tories who still represent large boroughs will be dis- 
missed—a result strikingly foreshadowed by the recent total defeat of 
the Conservatives in Coventry, naturally one of the most conservative 
towns in the kingdom, In the small boroughs the laboring classes will, 
we fear, for a while, vote as they now do in blind submission to the 
shopkeepers and landlords, or for such candidates as pay most money 
and furnish most and best beer on election day. In the counties the 
only class enfranchised by the new bill will be very small, and it is at 
present too much under the influence of the farmers and the great 
landholders to render any marked or sudden change in the county 
representation at all probable. Nevertheless, after making due allow- 
ance for all these things, there can be little question that even the first 
reformed Parliament elected under the new law will differ materially 
from the old one, if not in personnel, in spirit. It will be much more 
subservient to the popular will, much more progressive in its tenden- 
cies, much less enamored of the “ancient ways,” much more chary 
about acquiescence in the old arguments against change, and much less 
confident of the value of the existing system in church and state. 
How great this change in spirit will be, even if there should be no 
change whatever in personnel, has been strikingly illustrated in the 
history of the Reform bill itself. The measure, when first introduced, 
was hardly a reform bill at all. It bristled with distinctions, restric- 
tions, and precautions; but after it had been debated a week or two, 
and the real feeling of the members began to leak out, it became ap- 
parent that nobody had any real expectation that a great and radical 
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Logical legislation this gene 
ration will certainly not witness in England, no matter of what 
materials the House of Commons may be composed. Take, for instance, 
the distribution of landed property, on which so much of the peculiar 
ities of English society depend ; people here commonly expect that a 
reformed Parliament will make some very sweeping changes in this, or 
at least make such alterations in the law as will inaugurate sweeping 
changes. But this is because the majority of the public suppose that 
English estates are kept together by the law of primogeniture and a 
rigid system of entails, Even such a man as Senator Ferry, of Connec- 
ticut, showed, in his address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at New 
Haven, last month, by the awful terms in which he spoke of English 
primogeniture, how little he knew of its working. The fact is, that 
the English law only enables a man to tie up his property one life 
longer than the law of New York, and that the law of primogeniture 
only affects real estate, and real estate only in cases of intestacy; so 
that, practically, we venture to say, a case of its application does not 
occur once in fifty years. In other words, the owner of real estate 
nearly always disposes of it by will, or dies without having the power 
to dispose of it at all, its descent being regulated by his marriage settle. 
ment. It is true that this settlement almost always secures it to the 
eldest son; but this is because families like this arrangement, and not 
because the law controls them. Most Englishmen prefer being “ well 
connected ” poor devils to having a small share of their father’s estate, 
and no “ great house ” at their backs, and this state of mind no legis- 
lation could change. The only thing the reformed Parliament could 
do to break up the great estates would be to compel an equal division 
of property at the death of the owner, asin France. But this is not 
likely to find favor in England any more than it would find favor here, 
as it would involve what would be to the Anglo-Saxon mind a very 
repulsive interference with the liberty of bequest. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that the way was prepared in France for the legal 
division of property amongst each generation by the fact that landed 
property was very minutely divided before the Revolution. Wendell 
Phillips, and large numbers of other well-informed persons, are under 
the impression that it was the Revolution which split up lauded estates 
in France, but we showed, some weeks ago, that they were mistaken. 
The habit of division was well established at the Revolution, and the 
spectacle familiar, and there was, therefore, nothing shocking or novel 
in the provision of the Code which made it compulsory. One thing 
the reformed Parliament in England might, and no doubt will, do to 
promote the grcater diffusion of property in land, and that is, to estab- 
lish what Cobden called ‘free trade in land,” by removing the legal 
obstacles to its transfer, such as the expense and difficulty of searching 
titles, the intricacy of the conveyancing laws, and the absence of a 
registry of deeds, all of which render the acquisition of land in small 
parcels almost impossible; or, in other words, the expenses of its sale 
are so great that it only pays to sell it wholesale. An assimilation of 
the English real estate law to that of this country would remove the 
whole difficulty without in the least affecting the security of existing 
titles. 

As regards popular education, the reformed Parliament wi!l proba. 
bly very soon get rid of the obstacles which have hitherto prevented 
the establishment in England of any good system. The greatest of 
these obstacles has been the sectarian bigotry of the different religious 
denominations. The clergy of the Established Church have always 
violently opposed any state interference which promised to take 
the education of the children of their parishes out of their hands, 
on grounds with which everybody who has followed the educational 
controversy between the Catholics and the rest of the community in 
this country is familiar. The Dissenters, on the other hand, have 
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opposed all attempts to have schools provided for them by the state, | 
because their war against the Church establishment has committed 
them to a thorough support of the voluntary system in everything, 
and to thorough hostility to all Government aid. The result is that 
the state connection with popular education is restricted to the distri- 
bution of a small sum of money amongst the different denominations, 
and the exercise of a modified supervision of the teachers; and it is 
hardly necessary to say that there is in England no system of popular 
education, and that the bulk of the population is brutally ignorant. 
The new popular element to be introduced into the government by the 
Reform bill will, it is certain, not be affected either by the Episcopalian | 
or Dissenting scruples, and will probably before long establish a sys- | 
tem of free schools at state cost, and, we venture to predict also, will | 
couple with it compulsory education. 

The Irish Church Establishment will probably be amongst the first 
of the great abuses to go by the board, but mainly because it has few | 
friends in England who support it for any better reason than because 
they fear the effect of its fate on the Church Establishment in England. 
It is true that the great argument now used by the enemies of the Irish 
Church is that it is the church of the minority—and this argument will 
probably be the one most effectual in bringing about its overthrow—and 
the Church of England is not the church of the minority ; but then if the 
theory of the right of the state to interfere with church property—which 
English Churchmen strongly deny—be once not only asserted but put 
into practice in Ireland, the friends of the English Church fear that its 
application to it also would not be very long delayed. Neither the | 
High Churchmen, however, nor yet the owners of church livings, are a 
sufficiently powerful body, politically, to make their opposition of much | 
avail in a case in which they cannot allege their own interests to be 
directly concerned. Moreover, the breach between the two great par- 
ties in the English Church is becoming every day wider and wider, and 
it is safe to say that it is wide enough already to make united action 
on any great ecclesiastical question hereafter impossible. 

In the army the sale of commissions, and with it the whole system 
of aristocratic officering, will probably be abolished at a very early 
period, and with them the “ Horse Guards,” which is simply a contriv- 
ance for exempting a large portion of the military administration from 
the control of Parliament, and keeping it in the hands ofthe crown. The 
commander-in-chief, an irresponsible appointee of the crown, presides 
at the “ Horse Guards,” and keeps the aristocratic interest in the mili- 
tary machine under his care, while the Minister of War, to whom the 
working-details—the feeding, the clothing, and so forth—fall, and who 
is answerable to the House of Commons, finds his way blocked at every 
step by the prejudices and tastes of “ good society ” acting through the 
Horse Guards or the “illustrious duke,” as it is the custom to call the 
Duke of Cambridge, the commander-in-chief. 

These striking features of the old conservative system changed, it is 
not, we venture to say, likely that the reformed Parliament will go 
much further in the direction of uprooting. In the imperial policy— | 
properly so called—with its large navy, multitudinous foreign colonies 
and posts, and its great Indian empire, no great change is likely to come 
from the radicals any more than from the conservatives, The ear of 
the English workman still loves, full as well as, and even better than, | 
the ear of the lord, to hear the roll of the imperial drum following the | 
course of the sun round the globe. The aristocrat draws his claims to | 
consideration from other sources than the national power and strength, | 
but the working-man draws his from the fact that he is the citizen of a 
great empire. The most marked tendency of the new régime will, in our | 
opinion, be in the direction of greater governmental interference, or, in | 
other words, in the direction of construction or organization rather than 
of destruction or removal. The la: sez-faire policy—in everything but | 
trade—seems to have spent its force in most of the free countries of the | 
world. It was due to a natural popular reaction against the excessive 
government of the aristocratic and monarchical systems of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; but now that the people are every where 
more or less in control of their own affairs, there is a strong leaning 
once more in the direction of governmental help or interference. The 
Government is being urged to take possession of the railroads, of the 
telegraphs, as well as of the post-oftice; to supply schools, as it is sup- 
plying savings-banks in England; and to take legislative precautions 
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against overwork on behalf of adults, as it has already taken on behalt 
of children. How far this tendency will carry us it is hard to say; but 
if it be not accompanied by a great increase of education, and particu- 
larly of politico-economical education, and a great improvement in the 
character of the periodical press, the world will probably, fifty years 
hence, be filled with as many complaints of the pestilent meddling ot 
the majority as it has been during the last fifty years of the pestilent 
meddling of kings and nobies. In other words, nothing but knowl- 
edge will ever save individual freedom from the perils by which it is, 
under every system of government, surrounded. 





HINTS FOR CONSTITUTION MAKERS. 


BY A JUDGE. 





I.— Tue INSTRUMENT. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL convention I should define to be “a lawful 
revolution.” Generally revolutions and conventions do not come 
without immediate and pressing causes and without a clear idea of 
wrongs to be righted and remedies to be applied. But in the present 
instance the convention which may overthrow the old and establish a 
new government was called twenty years ago, and while the citizens 
of the State are agreed that the present organic law is often defective 
and sometimes wrong, that our constitutional system is weak, and, in 
common phrase, “has worked badly,” there is an extraordinary dearth 
of opinion as to what should or can be done. When the people leave 
such questions wholly to their delegates, they may be assured that their 
delegates will act feebly. 

The first measure of reform may be in the instrument itself. When 
the great Convention of 1787 framed the Constitution of the United 
States, they cared sufliciently for language and form to appoint a com- 
mittee on style. Whatever differences of opinion the Constitution of the 
United States may have occasioned, few have arisen from the ob- 
scurity of its language. A beautiful simplicity and clearness run through 
every article and section, so that the farmer, the mechanic, or even the 
upper class of the public school, rarely doubts as to what the Constitu- 
tion means. The present constitution of New York is neither clear 
nor simple nor concise. Its style indicates many and different work- 
men. It has that excess and jumble of words which is the usual ear- 
mark of an ill-considered statute. Comparing it with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a stranger would infer that civilization had 
gone backward. 

But apart from form and language, the present constitution contains 
a mass of errors which, it is to be desired, though hardly hoped, the 
convention will eradicate. If there be any constitutional lesson taught 
by the last twenty years within this State, and by the last seven years 
throughout the country, it is the worthlessness of those paper bulwarks 
which are called constitutional restrictions. Has there been any great 
measure of reform under either government which the constitution has 
not been invoked to prevent? Has there been one instance of error 
where the constitution has restrained and controlled the turbulent and 
unscrupulous of either party? Has it not always been appealed to 
by the worst part of the political community rather than the best? 
Have we not turned our faith into idolatry, and allowed the question 
of constitutionality to expand into a superstition? Look at the 
solemn farce just played in Washington, wherein nine respectable gen- 
tlemen and most learned judges have been solemnly pressed to control 


the army and navy of the United States and to enjvin a great nation 


from making its own laws. Look at the city of New York, where for 
the last ten years hardly an act of the Legislature has been allowed to 
take effect until it has been approved by five temporary, constantly 
changing, and politically elected judges! If any man supposes that 
these decisions upon political (using that word in its higher sense) 
subjects are legal and not political, he must have shut his eyes to the 
whole history of our constitutional law. Hardly was the ink dry upon 
the present State constitution when the constitutionality of the canal 
loan came before the Court of Appeals. It was argued at great length, 
it was carefully weighed and considered, it was conscientiously and 
solemnly decided. And what was the result? That the seven judges 
trained in one political school voted one way, and the oue judge, 
trained in another political school, voted the other way, and that each 
side of the court rendered reasons absolutely conclusive to the two 
political schools whose scholars they were. It was so in the Dred 
Scott case; it was so in the recent test-oath case ; ithas been so in every 
case where the point to be determined is political and not legai. The 
questions might as well have been referred to a board of surgeons, and, 
under like political conditions, they would have been decided with 
precisely the same result and by precisely the same votes, 

Yet this is not the chief evil. When a nation abandons the guar- 
dianship of its constitution to the judiciary, the people insensibly grow 
indifferent to and then restive under its obligations. In this State, 
where the judiciary have gradually assumed a final veto power, the 
evil has become painfully apparent. There has been a steadily increas- 
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ing effort on the part of the people to evade and cheat this constitu- 


tion which was ordained and established for their protection, And in 
this game of evasion, the bad and the unscrupulous ever excel, If we 


place in the one scale the benefits derived trom these special restric- 
tions, and in the other the host of unworthy subterfuges and the 
immense mass of litigation which these same constitutional restrictions 
have produced, it is not every one who will be ready to say that we’ 
have not lost more than we have gained. 

The Constitution of the United States, apart from the amendments, | 
contains little more than a frame of government and a few safeguards 
for civil rights. Remembering that it is not made for one government, | 
but for many, and that it establishes, and defines, and rules at least 
two ever-conflicting powers—the General Government and the several 
States—it is marvellously free from minor particularities and restraints, 
Were it constructed on the system of petty restrictions which is the 
system of the State constitution, there would be no end to the consti- 
tutional cases arising, and no one court would be able to decide them, 
though it sat through the three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year. Yet even the Constitution of the United States has thrown upon 
the judicial department the entire responsibility of protecting the 
Constitution. This responsibility the judiciary is least able to bear, 
and its errors are the most difficult to be corrected. The body of the 
people, moreover, have instinctively known that these political decisions 
were political, and not legal; and while upon matters of law the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ever been heard with profound 
and undoubting respect, its decisions upon matters of political power 
have been received with constantly growing contempt; so that if 
things go on as they are going, no distant day will see an amendment 
adopted cutting down the powers of that tribunal, and declaring 
that no statute properly enacted by the people through their lawful | 
representatives shall ever be adjudged unconstitutional and void. | 
Sooner or later the people of the United States must learn that there are | 
no real constitutional safeguards beyond their own integrity, and that | 
neither written constitutions nor an independent judiciary can guard | 
their liberties or maintain their rights. 

Amid these constant conflicts which are ever denying to American | 
legislatures ordinary legislative powers—indeed, I may go further, and | 
say, which are ever denying to the American people the right to make | 
their own laws through their own lawful representatives—it is refresh- | 
ing to look across the water and see an unwritten constitution jealously | 
guarded and maintained by its natural guardians, the people and the 
parliament. It is a relief to take up the English law reports, and find | 
them unladen with the cumbrous heading, “ Constitutional Law,” and | 
to learn from them that at least one people have been able to pre- | 
serve their constitution and to trust themselves. There is but one) 
power which can maintain a constitution, and that is the power which 
ordains and establishes it—the people. If that power fails, written | 
instruments, and pledges, and judicial guardians, and all other supports | 


and this their proper responsibility tend only to weaken and destroy 
the constitution. That responsibility cannot be transferred to any 
delegated authorities, be they ever so learned, upright, or, just. The 
question of constitutional infringement upon all political subjects 
must be fought out by the people themselves, and they, feeling the 
obligation which is upon them, must look always with jealous eyes 
upon their representatives, nor seek to evade a responsibility which no 
one else can really bear. Should our present system continue twenty 
years more, and move on as it has been moving, one may well doubt 
whether the judiciary will not become the supreme power of the State, 
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must go down with it. Whatever inventions come between the people 
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or whether a law will be regarded as morally binding until it has been | 


approved by this council of revision. If the Convention of 1867 does 
no other work, let it at least leave the people of this State hereafter 
free to make their own laws. 


SOUTHERNERS AFTER THE YANKEES HAVE WITHDRAWN, 


WHAT ARE THEY? 

AFTER the troops are withdrawn, after the States are once more in the 
Union, after the authority of local law and local opinion is re-established, 
what will the Southerners do? To answer this question with even a prob- 
able guess, .we must look a little to see what they are. 

To a stranger, the most striking feature of the Southern character is its 
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| Within three miles of Pickens Rigdon, the drunken and brutal bushwhacker, 
| lives Calhoun Burden, the magistrate, who cannot see it his duty to arzest 
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that he was born in Connecticut, has been comforted with the pitying re- 
mark, “ Well, I’ve understood that the Connecticyt people ain't so powerful 
bad.” Another has been afflicted with the compliment, “ Sir, we are not 
accustomed to see men of your character and intelligence from your section 
of country.” 

Natives of every Northern State have marched by armies over every 
Southern State, and still it is the common belief at the South that the Union 
soldiers were mainly Irish and Germans. To the statement that in the 
ratio of battle mortality per thousand of men furnished, Massachusetts ranks 
third among the Northern States, an intelligent Georgian replied, ‘1 sup 
pose that that was because the Massachusetts troops were principally for 
eigners.” Four years of war, many defeats, conquest, have hardly shaken 
the old belief that “ Yankees can’t fight.” 

The Sand-hillers who applied to the United States commissary at Colum 
bia for food to save them from starvation, addressed him respectfully as 
“the enemy.” Many a Bureau otlicer engaged in distributing rations bas 
heard the Northern States referred to as * those foreign States.”’ 

This provincialism is minute in its subdivisions, The low-country people 
of South Carolina look upon the up-country people with contempt ; and the 
feeling is reciprocated with a mixture of three parts contempt and one part 
anger. The mountaineers of the Dark Corner view the fat farmers on the 
slopes beneath them as proper subjects for black-mail, and the farmers re 
torted during the war by seeing that the mountaineers were well hunted 
with rifles and bloodhounds. Representative men of Black Hill County dare 
not venture, except by night, into Red Bottom County, for fear of being bush 
whacked. When the Unionists get control of any district, their first vague 
idea is to “clear out the rebs,” so as to have all the neighborhood comfort- 
ably alike. Meanwhile the rebs watch their leaguer acquaintance with 
angry eyes, and would be very apt to “ hunt them” but for the garrisons 

It is not only a land of prejudices, but a land of pugnacity. Great there 
is the man who will fight, and greatest of all is the man who whips. We 
have heard a Southern attorney-geaeral talk with enthusiasm of the old 
militia trainings, where “ there would be more than thirty fights in a day, 
sir, and ever so many broken heads, and all good friends as soon as it was 
over.” When Brooks beat Sumner senseless in reply to a rhetorical phi 
lippic, nine Southerners out of ten thought that he had triumphantly elosed 
the discussion. Almost any cause is sutlicient to justify blows or pistol! 
shots. “If I should kick another man’s dog,” said a respectable South 
Carolinian, “ 1 should expect to have a fight on my hands.” “If my cousin 
should call my brother a liar,” said a charming and religious Virginian 
lady, “ of course my brother would be bound to shoot him.” 

It is just to say that along with its old-time vices this population has its 
old-time virtues. It is impulsive in kindness as in violence; it is ardent, it 
is generous, it is heroic. Bankrupt planters who are at the last crust will 
share it with grey-headed negroes who cared for them in childhood 


Jim, but who will haul corn thirty miles in his own wagon for the poor of 
| his beat, and will issue every pound of it scrupulously, although he is not 


|sure of feeding his own family until harvest. The multitudinous paupers 
of the South—the aged negroes, the widows and orphans of the war, and 
|even those worthless vagabonds “ the low-down whites "—are mainly sup- 
ported by the charities of people who are living to a great extent on corn 
;cake and bacon. It is curious to see the finest flowers of humanity flourish- 
ing amid its coarsest weeds. Under favorable circumstances, the South 
can furnish more Washingtons and more Lixcolns. 
Hitherto we have looked at the Southerners in the mass; we have sur- 
| veyed them through a rough and compendious average; we have seen thena 
somewhat as they were. But to understand their present condition we 
must inspect four large classes which are sure to play important parts in the 
‘immediate future. We must consider the old oligarchy, the white Union 
| men, the negroes, and the moderate Southerners. 
| The old oligarchy comprehends the once great planting families, the 
| bygone political magnates, the leading merchants and professional men. 


provincialism, its want of nationality, as exhibited in its strong local affec- | Being aristocratic, it is of course supported by every Southern female who 
tions and prejudices and in its deficiency of information concerning whatever | has any pretensions to position, including Governor Perry and the “ lovely 
is beyond its geographical limits. A good Southerner is first for his district, | woman ” who wrote him a letter. This class, reinforced by the bomb-proof 
then for his State, and lastly (if at all) forthe Union. A good Southerner heroes, and a considerable number of boys who did not fight, and deducting 
of the average culture is as much surprised to see a well-bred, honest, cour- a number of its own who did fight and thereby learned wisdom, constitutes 
ageous Yankee, as a dog would be to see a cat whom he felt bound to re- | the two million “implacable rebels” of The Tribune. Its social influence 
spect. A wealthy South Carolina farmer, introducing a Northern officer, who notwithstanding its political disabilities, is enormous. The bourgeoisie, the 
had won his approval, to a friend, did it with the recommendation, “ Now | cross-road storekeepers, the farmers, and the poor whites, although secretly 
and then, Smith” (here a patronizing slap on the military shoulder)— | doubtful of its wisdom, do not quite like to say so. It heads the non inter- 
* now and then you see an honest Yankee.” Another officer, having confessed | course movement ; it makes it “ bad style” to know a Yankee or an ollicer. 
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It has a horror of the national flag, and smiles on those who refuse to salute 
it. When ordered to show the stars and stripes from the public buildings 
on the national holiday, it says half sneeringly, half tearfully, “I wsed to 
believe that the brave were magnanimous.” It is antiquated, hopelessly 
prejudiced, vindictive, treasonable. We rejoice that it is to a considerable 
extent debarred from taking part in politics during the process of recon- 
struction. 

Of the Union men, nine-tenths are small farmers who can barely write, 
or poor whites who cannot read. Mountaineers in large part, they were 
loyal during the war very much out of hostility to the lowlanders ; and 
they are too much governed now by the vote-yourself-a-farm sentiment and 
by projects of personal vengeance. Ignorant, unaccustomed to political 
action, blindec by that hate which is so characteristic of Southern dissen- 
sion, they will not weaken their enemy by accepting any considerable 
number of deserters from his ranks. Their uncultured chiefs are jealous of 
the accession of a man of wealth and capacity, fearing lest he should usurp 
the leadership. They have no adequate conception of the difficulty and 
grandeur of the task before them. Inconceivably local in their knowledge 
and ideas, their plans usually cover only their special neighborhood, and 
they will be jubilant if their county goes Union though all the rest of the 
State goes copperhead. Nevertheless, aided by the immense negro vote, 
they will probably carry several Southern States for the Republicans, at 
least once. Whether they can obtain a lasting victory without wider views 
and a more liberal acceptance of penitent rebels, is very doubtful. 

The negro! The Sphynx! He has never spoken except in riddles 
which no man has understood. He is hard pressed now for corn and bacon, 
and is cautious about talking politics to his employer. When you have 
asked him if he belongs to the Union League, and he has told you “ No,” 
you are less informed in the matter than you were before. Where the 
mountaineer or the Northern “emissary” cannot instruct him by word of 
mouth, he may vote for his old master as being the best man he knows. 
But at heart he is a Republican ; he is sure that Congress is his friend ; he 
will support it if he knows how ; he believes in Yankees. Perhaps the 
most hopeful sign in him is that he is crazy to have his children go to 
school. 

The moderate Southerners—millions strong, and the most attractive 
portion of the Southern people—are, in general, the old Confederate soldiers, 
well represented always by Lee, Johnson, and Longstreet. The sentiment of 
the Northern soldier inclines toward these men, and he would fain clasp 
hands with them in a new patriotic compact. They are somewhat bewil- 
dered ; they are a little bullied and humbugged by the old aristocracy ; 
they feel as if Congress were unnecessarily suspicious of them ; they are 
disheartened by the inhospitality of the Union Leagues ; but in general they 
bear their troubles and await their fate nobly, and confidence in them would 
be well bestowed. It seems paradoxical—it would be contrary to all re- 
ceived custom—but still it would be wise to enfranchise and enable for 
office a)l men who fought under the Confederate flag. 

Such is a rapid, broadly drawn, and, of course, imperfect view of what 
the Southerners are. We are now ready to enquire, 

WHAT WILL THEY DO? 

Ah, yes! good heavens! and what won't they do? what haven’t they 
done? If we can predict the future from the past, it will be sensational. 
After the Southern representatives are in Congress, their constituents will 
still furnish Wendell Phillips with plenty of texts. 

Of what will happen in the reconstructed States during the first years of 
that millennium we can probably form a fair idea from what is now going on 
in some of the so-called Border States. Where the Unionists carry the 
elections, it will be Tennessee ; where the Democrats hold the ballot-boxes, 
it will be Kentucky. If the leaguers get the victory in Boone County, they 
will want all the rebs to remove to Big Lick County, “ whar they belong”— 
the latter having gone solid for the candidate of the old-line Democracy. 
The South will have as many riots and rencontres as the North, not merely 
in proportion to the population, but in proportion to the number of square 
miles, Alabama will still be troubled with intermittent desires to banish 
Harper's Weekly, and The Charleston Courier will occasionally warn Southern 
booksellers not to pollute their shelves with Yankee novels. 

As in other lands, bad citizens as well as good ones will obtain office. 
John Morrissey, the sterling Democrat from our commercial emporium, will 
play into the hand of Major Simon Suggs, the heretofore bushwhacker of 
Eastern Texas; while P. T. Barnum, if then a member, will make a happy 
family with that lately reconstructed but fervent Unionist, the Hon. Chris- 
topher Sly, of New Orleans. There will be silly efforts toward reaction, 
and rough, blundering pushes toward progress. In demagogism, appeals 
to local prejudice, and election trickeries, the representatives of the old oligar- 
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chy will vie successfully with the rougher leaders of the Republicans. It 
will be an era of confusion, and will seem to be an era of demoralization, 
and yet it will glow with real progress, because all men will be equal before 
the law, and speech will be free. 

An urgent question is, Whether the spirit of reaction—the spirit which 
hates Yankees, and keeps down niggers, and runs off Union men—will not, 
within two years, recover possession of the South? Without the colored 
vote, it might ; with that, it probably willnot. It must be remembered that 
the ordinary Southerner does not know that he is prejudiced, and that he 
has not been able in a few months to shed the beliefs and passions of a life- 
time. He has given up secession because he has learned that he cannot have 
it; and slavery, because he has seen it to be a source of poverty and weak- 
ness. But he still holds himself to be the man of men—the most eloquent, 
the most generous, the most chivalrous, the bravest—miles above Yankees, 
and separated by an impassable gulf from niggers. He believes as firmly as 
the Irish Democracy that this is a white man’s government, and that it is 
wrong to let black men vote in it. He looks upon the Abolitionists as indis- 
putably malignant fanatics, and upon the Republican party as a sink of sel- 
fishness, despotism, and iniquity. He has no other idea of the present Con- 
gress than that it is a pack of swindling and tyrannical demagogues. Such 
are the honest opinions of at least three white Southerners out of four. 

At present the Southerner is quiet under what he regards as monstrous 
oppression and unconstitutional injustice. Why? Because he has been 
beaten, because he is struggling for bread, because he has learned that 
resistance only makes the yoke heavier, and because the garrison is within 
summons. Moreover, he has been accustomed to obey illegal power. The 
orders of the commandant of the post, or of the officer of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, are no more extra-civic than were the directions of the bygone 
political juntas who saw that slavery received no injury on the visits of Jeff. 
Davis’s recruiting parties. The file of soldiers does not seem an unbearable 
messenger of authority to men who have been called on by the vigilance 
committee and the agent of the conscription bureau. Yes, the Southerner 
is very quiet and obedient, especially since the passage of the military bill. 
A man in blue uniform, or a United States civil agent, can impose on him to 
almost any extent. The lonely bureau lieutenant, without a garrison or 
even an orderly, rules peacefully over a region as large as Rhode Island or 
Connecticut ; and at his summons a planter—once perhaps owner of a hun 
dred negroes or colonel of a Confederate regiment—drives thirty miles to 
explain the alleged violation of a contract. This planter has even come to 
look askance upon his declared but injudicious friend, President Johnson, 
and to wish that he would hold his unlucky tongue. His whole political 
mind is set upon the one idea of getting back into the Union, careless how 
it is done provided he saves his land and that vague possession which he 
calls his honor. No people could be more patient under a military govern- 
ment than is the Southern people. But when this despotism is gone, will 
not the old one return? When the file of soldiers has sailed for Behring 
Strait, shall we not again see the vigilance committee ? 

Last summer many Southerners who wished to accept the constitutional 
amendment were hushed by the stares of the political grandees, or by the 
friendly whisper, “If you don’t look out, you will get yourself run off.” 
The reactionary party trusted that the President would run off the 
“Rump ;” that at all events he would triumph in the summer and fall 
elections ; that he would restore the South, with its negroes all represented 
and none of them voters; then unite with the Northern Democrats and 
rule Congress; pass this, repeal that, and repudiate the other; at home, 
apprentice the niggers. The reactionaries did not talk aloud, but they 
whispered hope and authority. The victory of Congress was a terrible 
blow to this conceited and stupid and malignant party. The enfranchise- 
ment of the negro has probably ruined it, and so has perhaps saved us from 
a new insurrection within twenty years. We assert positively that, before 
this fact of colored suffrage was accomplished, the South was full of small 
whisperings that the lost cause might be regained, and that now these 
whisperings have died out in despair. 

Yes, hereafter that bane of the republic, a united South, is impossible. 
If Red Bottom County is sternly Democratic, that is -to say, reactionary, 
Black Hill County, its next neighbor, will act as a counterpoise by being 
fiercely Republican, and thus liberty of speech and conscience will have a 
foothold. But, as in Tennessee and Kentucky, there will be throughout 
the South some anger and vengeance in their dissensions. The poor and 
uncultured mountaineers, who were hunted as deserters during the war, 
will long to confiscate the lands of their old persecutors, even if they do not 
themselves receive an acre. The old aristocracy will not easily give up its 
habits of physical domination, and leading Republicans will be marked 
out for mob law as dangerous agitators. Between the whites and blacks 
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there will be no war of races; but there will be much misunderstanding | sion as to the merits and demerits of the two parties who have hatched the 
and bickering. To the negro as a nigger, that is, as a humble dependant, bill between them to be of general and permanent interest. 
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the Southerner is friendly and even kindly ; but to the negro as a voter, a| was the first of the three Attorneys-General whom the Conservatives have 
juror, a man, he is at heart more unreconciled than a New York Fenian or appointed in the course of their year’s termure of office, made, perhaps, the 
a Connecticut Democrat. In multitudes of single scrimmages, and in more _ best speech that was made. He certainly had the satisfaction, if such it 
than one compendious riot, this feeling will be expressed as an Irishman | was, of proving conclusively that there really was no choice about passing 


would express it ; for in his self-control, his cold-blooded rationality, and his 
lack of pugnacity, the white American of the South is wonderfully like the 
child of Green Erin. The Bureau officer, if he then exist, will no longer 
perform his duties in tranquillity. Legal obstructions will be thrown in his 
way ; his Yankee soul will be damned to his face from time to time ; he 
will be tormented into forwarding his resignation. And long, among the 
genteel, will be the sway of the non-intercourse idea. The Yankee will be 
desired as a capitalist and business manager, but evaded as a member of 
society. He will have to cast in his lot with the plebeian Republicans and 
share their unfashionable dishonor, certain that no amount of copperhead- 
ism and fawning will make amends for the unhappy accident of his birth. 
Here and there a woman of the brahminical race will marry him, and that 
woman will be converted, but not her companions. 

And yet the state of things will not be intolerable either to bear or to 
witness. It will be incomparably better than what we endured for those ten 
or fifteen years during which no Northern man at the South dared say that 
his soul was his own. There will be a vigorous germ of progress and bet- 
terment in it, instead of a dominating barbarism growing more potent day 
by day. Amid many fisticuffings, and some riots and some bushwhackings, 
liberty of speech and belief will generally flourish, and will steadily increase. 
Governor Perry (let us do him justice) will still be the advagate of venerable 
law, and vindicate the smallest and most oppressed party, whatever it 
may be. The superior men of the South will accept the new régime, and 
will struggle with more or less success to humanize it. The social hostility 
will slowly perish. Parties will become national. The united South hav- 
ing gone to its grave, the united North will happily follow it. The manu- 
facturers of the Carolinas will make common cause with the manufacturers 
of Massachusetts and the wool-growers of Illinois. Men of all States will 
turn their attention from moral to financial questions, and will forget to 
charge each other with being “mischievous fanatics” or ‘the sum of all 
villanies.” The solidarity of the nation, the fact that one section cannot be 
oppressed without more or less damaging every other, will become an axiom 
of national politics. And with the recognition of this physical unity will 
arrive a sufficient intellectual and sentimental unity. 

While this change is slowly working in the reconstructed States, the 
North, it is to be hoped, will let progress flow within its re-established legal 
channels. After South Carolina is in the Union, we must pass no statutes 
which apply to it any more than to New York or Illinois. We shall be 
greatly tempted to interfere; we shall want to amend the Constitution at 
every session. We have got into an exclusive habit of criticising and cor- 
recting and governing the South, considering its misdeeds as more impor- 
tant in the sight of Heaven than ourown. We are in danger of being in- 
supportable Pharisees because we have known this poor publican. 

Is it not time for that greatest of revivalists, Wendell Phillips, to tell us 
of our own sins, instead of dwelling so gratefully on the sins of others? 
Why will he not begin such a preaching at the South? He would be lis- 
tened to with respectful attention, because the Southerners adore great 
orators, and have a regard for enemies of the first magnitude. If anybody 
shoots at him in memory of old times, it will be some bomb-proof hero who 
will be sure to aim badly. Probably he will be perfectly safe ; yes, even if 
he should rehearse all his old speeches, he will be safe; and if not, what of 
it? He will certainly be less threatened and assaulted than he was fifteen 
years ago in that North which is now a model of obedience to law, and a 
teacher of toleration. Seeing this he may hope of the Southerners, and 
judge them worthy of joining him in an ethical crusade against the slat- 
ternly morality which nominates Barnum in Connecticut, and elects Morris- 
sey in New York, and endures the New Jersey railroads. 








ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, July 26, 1867. 
WE have made another step in the Reform bill since I last wrote to you. 
It is the last step of any considerable interest, and it is the one which, with- 
out the least spirit of prophecy, I told you would be taken when I wrote to 
you a month ago. The House of Lords has passed the second reading of 
the bill without a division, and will reserve it for alterations of detail. I do 
not believe it will venture upon any really important ones. The debate on 
the occasion was a very good one, though it contained far too much discus. 
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the bill, and that when you were about it there was no use in making two 
or more bites of a cherry. No one has showa much statesmanship or any- 
thing to call courage, and the Conservatives have shown an utter want of 
principle and consistency which I think will, in no long time, destroy their 
credit with the public at large—not that it would take much to do that. 
We shall have a quiet year after all this excitement, I fancy. There are 
questions of detail, and especially the question of settling the boundaries of 
the new boroughs, to be arranged before Parliament can be dissolved, and, 
of course, the present government will not dissolve Parliament a day before 
they are obliged to do so. I think, therefore, that 1868 will be a year of 
peace, and that we shall not have to try the temper of our new too! till 
1869. It is like to a short halt on an odd journey. I am not very old, but 
I well remember when the name of Chartist was a word of terror, and when 
educated men would have shrunk with horror, for the most part, from the 
charge of holding Chartist opinions. Yet, of the five points of the charter— 
universal suffrage, annual parliaments, vote by ballot, no property qualifi 
cations for members, and equal electoral districts—one, the abolition of 
property qualifications, has been carried unconditionally, and almost without 
notice and without result ; one, the most important of all, universal suffrage, 
is obviously only a question of time ; one, equal electoral districts, is also a 
result to which we are gradually approximating in a more or less blunder 
ing and unsettled way; and the otper two, the ballot and annual parilia 
ments, are coming to be regarded as unimportant, principally because of the 
triumph of the principles to which they were intended to act as safeguards. 
So much for the Reform bill. If I wrote for ever about it, I could add very 
little to the two old proverbs, “ Needs must when the devil drives,” and 
“Don’t look a gift-horse (it should be a white elephant, perhaps) in the 
mouth.” Many people, if honest, would add a third, “ Grin and bear it.” 
For the last few weeks we have all been ina state of unusual display 
and hospitality. Such a piece of work as there was with the Sultan and 
the Viceroy of Egypt I have seldom seen. There was volunteering. There 
was a great naval review, or, rather, an attempt at one, which was frus 
trated by the bad weather ; for St. Swithin was terribly out of temper this 
year, and protested against being buried at Winchester in the most em 
phatic manner by keeping up continual rain and squalls for a fortnight 
together—as if anybody wanted to meddle with the irritable old creature ! 
There was to have been a grand review in Hyde Park, which was put a stop 
to by your friend Juarez’s exploit in the matter of Maximilian. There was 
a banquet at the India House, and another at the Guildhall, to our illustri- 
ous guests; and, as if that was not enough, we have been invaded by a good 
many hundred Belgian volunteers, who came over to see our shooting at 
Wimbledon, and to express general philanthropic sentiments. I have seen 
few things so odd as the enthusiasm excited by the Belgians. I do not 
exactly know why anybody should care very much about them ; but the 
whole nation was disposed to be vivacious. They were received with 
enthusiasm in every direction, even in parts of the country where it seemed 
odd that any one should know anything about them. I happened to 
be at Derby when a party of them marched into the town to look 
about them, and amongst other things to go to luncheon at Chatsworth, 
the Duke of Devonshire’s palace. There was a regiment of volunteers 
drawn out ; there were endless Belgian banners in every window ; half the 
population descended into the streets and got to high jinks with each other, 
catching every one’s hat off his head and chucking it about till it fell to 
pieces, like so many school-boys. I should guess there were about thirty 
Belgians in all, and they were cheered, had their hands almost shaken off, 
were speechified, feasted, and walked about the streets arm-in-arm with the 
volunteers, till I thought their heads must fairly swim. I wonder some 
of your volunteer regiments don’t come over here to the next Wimbie 
don meeting. If they did, 1 believe you would be received with an ecstatic 
kind of welcome which would give you the notion that love of Americans 
was the most powerful of all English passions. I hope we may be good 
friends, and a great deal of this sort of thing is perfectly genuine ; but I 
own it appears to me that our present temper is such that, if a deputation 
came to fraternize with us from the dullest town in Central Germany, or 
from an outlying part of Spain, we should suddenly discover that we ioved 
them dearly, and that their history was one standing continuous illustration 
of all the great principles of, etc., etc., etc. I hope we are not such fools as 


we sometimes look ; but I really would not like to be sure. We managed 
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our nenpitaltsten: better than might bh have been J. The India House 
feast was splendid, and the same may be said of the dinner at the Mansion 
House. I believe—for I only read about them in the papers—that there was 
terrible quarrelling about the chief performance of all. 

One of our latest developments is a taste for grumbling at the Queen. No 
doubt, since Prince Albert's death, she has lived principally in retirement, and 
has altogether given up her position as a court leader, which, according to 
the old theories on the subiect, it is one of the principal duties of a sovereign | 
to perform. How far this is a fault—how far it is a misfortune, I do not 
pretend to know. It has been said, with an appearance of authority, that 
the Queen’s health is such that she cannot stand the excitement of receptions 
and society ; but be this how it may, poor lady, she gets lectured up hill 
and down dale by her affectionate subjects in a manner which, I must say, 
seews all the harder because it is all done in terms of the most profound 
respect and sentimental loyalty. Zhe Times and The Saturday Review are 
constantly taking opportunities to let her know, ia a pleasant way which is 
peculiar to them both, that she is not up to her work ; that she does not 
earn her wages; that she is throwing off the mask and destroying the 
illusions connected with her position in a most imprudent manner; that, as 
she is a mere idol and sham, she ought, at least, to be a graceful idol and 
plausible sham. This, of course, is a free translation; but I really do 
believe that this is the fair net meaning of some of the articles which have 
lately been published in terms of the most orthodox and devoted loyalty. 
Besides this remarkable development, there has been of late an outbreak of 
a much coarser kind of anti-regal talk, of which I will only say, that I wish 
with all my heart that the blackguards and blackguardesses who propagate | t 
it in various walks of life could be put in the pillory and get as many rotten 
eggs as they deserve. I have no reason to believe that there is any founda- 
tion for their stupid and cruel gossip about various members of the royal 
family ; but there has always been a certain gentle current of lying on such 
topics running through the world, which every now and then swells and 
becomes unusually noisy for a short time and then subsides again. Just at 
present one of its freshets is going on. 

Very little has been stirring of late in the literary world. I seldom, in- 
deed, remember a duller year in that line. There are, however, one or two 
noticeable books brought out, besides the usual crop of articles of commerce 
made to sell. The best new book I have read for some time is Mr. George 
Lewes’s “ History of Philosophy.” It deserves to be regarded as a new book, 
though it professes to be no more than a new edition of an old one published 
in 1844 or 1845—a much similar performance indeed to a oeanatanen hie-| 
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tory of iene The new edition is in substance a new and very elabo- 
rate book. It consists, first, of prolegomena, giving Mr. Lewes’s own views 
on philosophical subjects, and, next, of two ample volumes, of which the first 
traces the history of ancient, and the second that of modern, philosophy. 
The old plan of the original work is so far preserved that each volume con- 
sists of reviews of systems founded upon more or less careful biographies of 
their authors. The first article is on Thales, and the last on Comte, towards 
whom Mr. Lewes stands in the attitude of a disciple. He is not, however, a 
thorough-going disciple, as he agrees with what you would call that wing 
of the Comtist party which believes in their leader’s philosophy while it re- 
pels his religion and his polity. Towards those later developments of the one 
philosopher whom he owns as a master Mr. Lewes occupies, as he tells us, 
the position of a respectful heretic. I believe, by the way, that of the five 
or six people who, more or less, profess the religion of Comte, all but two 
are heretics, and whether they agree upon all points I am not quite sure. 
The main object of Mr. Lewes’s book is to explode all ontology. He regards 
the attempt to arrive at any higher or other knowledge than that which is 
composed of a classification of the impressions of the senses as an attempt 
to jump off our own shadows, and this he not unnaturally regards as an in- 
judicious way of employing time and thought. It is very interesting to fol- 
low the steps by which he tries to make out his proposition. His method 
is to give a summary of the principal opinions which have been advanced 
by the different schools of philosophy, to show how they all attempted by 
various devices to grapple with the same difficulties in different ways, and 
how every such attempt was defeated by the difficulties which it vainly 

tried to conquer. His moral is, that we ought to desist from a struggle in 
which no victory,is possible, and to address ourselves to the object of arrang- 

ing our real knowledge, the information which we derive from our senses 
to the world without and to the world within. Neither the lesson nor the 
moral is very new, but the way in which the lesson is taught is most re- 
markable. In clearness, in vivacity, and, above all, in perfect candor, and 
quiet, cheerful good taste and good sense, Mr. Lewes’s book leaves hardly 
anything to be desired. I do not think he has been sufficiently appreciated 
in this country, and I hope he will be so appreciated in America. He did 
not enter the list of learned men by the orthodox road. He was neither at 
Oxford nor at Cambridge, and he has written a number of comparatively 
slight performances in periodicals and elsewhere, hence his solid merits have 
been greatly underrated. Yet his “ Life of Goethe,” his work on Aristotle, 
and his “ History of Philosophy ” are far better and more considerable works 
than many which support much wider-spread reputations. 
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d Superintendence for Build- | 
hitectural and aoune eering 
-out of Towns, Vi 


Active and efficie 
States and British Pro 


LIST OF LOSSES PAI 


N MUTU 


Assets, - 







ces. 


AL LIFE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
$2,188,429 20 


New YorK Salhi 151 Broapway. 
W. & H. JUDD, General Agents for New York. 


Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of rape icea 
To such, a liberal commis-ion will be paid. 


N MEMBERS WHO HAVE D DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING pie. 31, 1968, 
































ew _—- — ——EEE —_ 
AGE. NamrF. RESIDENCE. OccUBATION. AMOUNT 
af INSURED, 
4 - 
39 Joseph A. Sou hard, } “Ship Master, $2.000 
22 Evander O. Tozier, ‘ ‘ Tailor, 2.150 
35 Chas. S. Stephenson, = , Ship Broker, 2.000 
25 John A. Curtis, » + Ps Auctioneer, 5.00 
37 Jobn A. Curtis, ae & j Auctioneer, 2.500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, Poruand, Me., Sf Master Mariner, 4,000 
23 Edwiu H. Kand, Charlesto Mage, Clerk, 2.000 
40 Thomas 8S Foster, i Aa Merchant Tailor, 2.00 
24 Eden P Foster, eweller, Ane 
34 Caivin M Burbank, Clerk, 200 
51 John W Crafts, Provision Dealer, 10.000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, " Fruit Dealer, 2.000 
35 Richard Turtle, Noy Provision Merchant, 2008 
47 Francis Winter, ~*~, Lock Mauufactarer, 3.000 
31 | D. B. Cunningham, M. rehant, S00 
41 | Robert. N. Corning, ilroad Contractor, 2.000 
57 Saml. M. Candler, tom House Clerk, 20 
40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa, ao 
27 | Francis Fircher, Louisville, Ky ° 5.000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., iner, 1,500 
42 Julius Heimann, i New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clorbing Me nt, WH 
26 Philander Chai 4 Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2000 
43 Henry Fishback Carlinville. Ill., Merchant, is S000 
22 A. C. Sutherl Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, %s iN 
30 Charles E, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, sy 2.500 
39 Emanuel W Mace, Chicago, Ill, Cigar Manufactarer, we Wky 
37 Robert GiSugh, Chicago, Il., Sone Cutter, % 2.000 
30 Ell Cc ag ill.. Wile, Sy 20 
35 Robepft H owe, Louisa, Mo., Agent, aw 
19 Ge hen Me. Gentleman, Wy 
49 T ‘amis, Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5.008, 
3 Pn nema H. Brown, Troy. N. Y., Drugg st, 1.500 
27 | Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 3.008 
62 / Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4.000 
30 ‘a ' Kiiakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 300 
STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres’t. EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
Vice-Pres't. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’ TH E M UTU AL 
‘Phenix Insurance Co LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICES: } — iy fe 






N.Y. 
be Brooklyn. 







OF NEW YORK 


. LAW OLMSTED, 
RT VAUX, 
FRED"K C. WITHERS. 





Cash Cabpital................ $1 
Assets, 


1, (866..... 
Ensures agains®\Loss by Marine A 


»0900 00 
»635,932 69 












F. 8. 





110 B ay, 
New York, Janfiary 1, 1866. 





eS 1 eo 


al 


Hemet mere INE HR A 





d Fire. Also, Lake 
BROW M.BROTHERS & co., Canal,yud Inland Trgfsportation. SETS 
CHAUNCEY, BEDEL anager Marine Dep't. (Invested in ortgazes and United States 
Ye Wat Sr., ‘ 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL | AN, TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


# 
wr FOR USE EX 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


S. @, & CG... WARD, 


wo 


FOR 





CHARLE w. T 
ATTORNEY-AT- 


BELLE’ 


Legal Business in Sou 
acted. References giv 
Belleville, Lll., o 
Land donated. 








ILL. 


Iilinois promptly trans- 


ts to manufacturers. 


Stephen Crowell, 
A. V. Stout, 
J.D. lngersoll, 
Heury Coilins, - 





‘pIRE 








Jeremiah V. Spader, 
Edward E. Low, 
Samuel “. Bartis, 
Dauiei F. Fernald, 


Jubn M. Hicks, * Nathaniel Putnam, 
1.H Frovhing ; % John LU, Cole, 
George W. Bergen, \\ Edwin T. Rice, 
Charies C. Ke Edgar W. Crowell, 
das. 8S. Rock uiel Ayres, 
Alvin C. Br rvid Doliner, 
Gustav Se ¢ Brinkernbof. 
Edwin am P. Beale, 
Ethelbe H. Rodman, 
Ezra Kendall, 
Nath Kimore, 
Josh yardwell, 
Au stus studweil, land, 
Gilpert Sayres, iregory, 
William A. Budd, Rufus R@aaves. 
Wiliam M. Vail, 4 
N | A Cc A. A 
FIRE ANCE Coa. 
ALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL : $1,000,000 
| SURPLUS, JULY 1 : 300,00t 
Losses equitably ad) and promptly paid. 
1850, 
Cash Dividénds paid in f years, 248 per cent. 
j JONATHAN EELE, President. 








P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 





tocks), 










J 
Issues every roved @gscription of Life and Endow 


ment Policies selected | 

ing all saaiiaaes vo th@gpolicy-nulders, to be used 

either in payment of premiums 

oe the option of the as 
if RICHARD A, McCUR 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, } 
ISAAC ABBATT, 


8 at moderate rates, return- 


to purchase additional 
ed, 

, Vice-President. 
tuary. 


Secretaries. 


JQHN M. STUART, 

Jogeph Gillott’s Steel Pens 
OK THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
TRADE — OeeR ote. 

Warran ced. 


or Descriptive, e and Designating Number. 





New Series, Goo@andCheap, from No, 70 to No. Tl. 
. With 

Designating 

Numoers, 
JOSEFY GiLLOTT.& SONS, 


91 John Streety New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 








140 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES, 


me & | 
Location pleasant and health Superior advantazes 


for French and Music 
Fall Term commences September 4s. 


MISS H.M. PARKHBRST, Princi -al. 


HOME SCHOOL‘FO OUNC LADIES, 
READING, BERKS CQ@NTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 






“MISS E. F. GORDON. 


E. A. CIBBENS'S S 
HARV 
Sixth Avenue, ce#fer o 


ROOMS, 
y -second Street. 


“HUDSON RIVER ANSTITU TE, 
Claverack, Cam County, N. Y. 

Eighteen Instructors, Eq 
No Extras, except Pia , 
Lewis's Gymnastic« Z dies} 
Every facility for the@ery best C 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.) 












ic. ‘erm opens Sept. 9. 
ilitary Drill for Gente. 
tian Education. 


nasal 


NE Co., ‘ouIO. 


This institution, so id 
Mann, is in successful 
Equal advantages red toboth sexes. 
Fall term begina#eptember Th, 
Catalogues to be had upon apph ation. 
G. W. HOSMER,*D.D., President. 


CHECARAY InsTHTUTE, 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH F@R YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND BDAY PUPILS, 
1,527 anv 1,529 § 1 TREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THU Y, Septem %e 19. 
French is the language o 
spoken iu the [n=tigate. 







wd ILLY, Principal. 


Sheffield “Scientific Scho 


College. 


GOVERNING BOARD. — Presid 
sors J. D. Dana, WA. Norton, © 
w < - hitney. G. J \Brush, D 
son, H. Brewer, Ay P. Roc 
oly and A. EB. Verrilly 

DEPAKTMENTS OF 
alogy. Civil aud Mechani 
Merallurgy, Agriculiure, G 
with the Modern Langaa 

EXAMINATIONS FG 
September 11, 1867. 4 

For circulars addrghs 


Prof. D. C. CILMAN, 


Secretary @f the School. 


June, 1867. 
E0., 


S OF THE 


ar Piano-Fortes, 
Square, corner Fourth Avenue 











of Yale 


t Woolsey, Profes- 
Lyman, B. Silliman, 
Gilman, 8. W. John- 
ell, D. C. Eaton, 0. C. 






Ut 
Engineering, Mining and | 
ogy and Natural History, 


~ 
EN*MRANCE. —July 16 and 
a 


New Haven, Conn., 


DECKER 
MANUFACTU 
Ivory Agraffe 


Have removed to 2 U 


> 


a € senth Street. | 
Having largely4ncreased facilities for manufactur- | 
4 the growing demand | 


ing. we now 
for a 
«*,. Mark well the name and locality. 


e tu be able to 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 
1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
WR Pydadway, 


Awarded over Eighty-tw 
mium 


New York, 
ompetitors the Highest Pre- 


OLD Mevat, 








A 


For the perfection o 


Machines—the only@uld Medal Paynes branch of manu- 
facture. 


ELASTIC STITCH ps lll STITCH 
SEWING MACHDPNEs, 


495 Broadway, New York. 


OOL FOR BOYS, | 


Departments, $300 a year. | 





‘The Nation. 


[Aug. 15, 1867 





“OUT OF THE RUT.” j 


ie 


“ EVERYTHING USEFUL WAS AT SOME TIME 
NEW.” 


The New or American 


VERSUS 


The Old or European System. 


1,110 POLICIES! THE FIRST YEAR 
WITHOUT A LOSS!!! 


“GOLD WILL ALWAYS FIND A READY MARKET.” 


t@” Thoughtful persons areinvited to examine the | 


plans of the 


| 
| 
} 
{ 


AMERICAN 


POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, N. Y.; 


family, and is constantly | for from this Company each class of persons RECEIVES 


| precisely the advantages to which it is entitled. 


In other companies, tendencies to longevity inure 


| wholly to the advantage of the short-lived class—in 


.—Chemistry and Miner- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—— | just; 


well; 


Sewing Machines and Button-Hole | 


this, solely to the benefit of those who possess such ten- 
dencies. 

This just result is gained by making premiums accord- 
| ing to the class of life to which a person belongs, and 
| also by returning the surplus only when earned by pre- 
| miums and their interest, 

Why, then, should the long-lived pay large, when entitled | 


| to smaller premiums ? 


Why should they receive small, when entitled to larger | 


returns of surplus ? 


The Assurance, therefore, is threefol@ to the family in | 


case of death ; to the assured, in case oF long life, a cash 
income for his declining years and security of funds 


already invested ; fur there are no forfeitures. 


The progressive features of this Compafiy are therefore 


they are correct; they are scientific; they work 


they work easily. 


| The Old was good, the Newis better. Do not accept 
| because New, nor distrust because not Old mor Tran sat- 


% 


| lantic, but examine. Send for a Circular. > 


INSURANCE CAN BE EFFECTED BY 
CORRESPONDENVE, 


*,* AGENTS WANTED WHEREVER THEY ARE 
NOT. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M_D., Surg. in-Chief. Executive 
a 4 me AMBER. Ayept-in-Chief, Board. 


ROST, Treasurer. 
, 





FRED. SHONNARD, Secretary. 


, ROSEWOOD PAR y 
Maho-any, Walluut, and ‘Lulip W ood ; Parlor 
| French Oi! Banish; Sideboards and Extension Lables : 
| Spring and Mair Mattre eses ; Cottage and Chumbep Sets ; 
| Cane »nd Wood Seat Chairs. 
We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 
| and defy competition. 
All Goods guaranteed as represented. 













Lock-Stitch 
achines. 


THE 


A 
@ 
< 
© 
be | 
} 4 
4 
© 


Sewin 


WORLD. 





| MARVIN & 0.’S 


ALUM\AND DRY, LASTER 









, New Yo 
Philadelphia, 


STEINWAY & SONS?’ 


| 

| 

: 

| GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT j 
| 


had, euihayit iow aad 


HAVE TAKEN 





E Ss 


| Thirty-five FiRst Premiums at the prine}pal Fairs held in 
this country Within the last ten years, and also were 
| awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at fhe Great Interna- 
| tioual Exhibitiongu London, 162, im mpetition with 269 
Pianos from all patts of the world. 

That the great superiori‘y of the 
universally concede@is | by 
STEINWAY’s Scale’ improver 
of construc ion have Qeeu copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers oO »th heghispheres (as clo-el 
could be dove withouf}infringement ov patent rights), 
and that their instrumenfs ar@used by the mos: em!nent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own publ c and priv se whenever accessible. 

Every Piauo is construc with their Patent Agraffe 
Arran cant, applied diregply to the Full lrou Frame. 

STEINWAY t SUNS d tepecial attention to their 
gowtdlintanan UPRIG ANOS, with their Patent 
Resvouator and Double | me, patented June 5, 1866. 

This invention cousiéts iu™proviaing the instrument 
(in addition te the irom frameé™in FRONT of the sound- 
board) with an .ron brace framéin the REAR of it, botn 
frames being cast i NE PI , thereby imparting a 
solidity of constructfou acd capagity of stauding in tune 
never before attained in that Clasof instrument. + 

The sound-board f® sapported ween the two frames 
by an apparatus regulating its tensign, so that the great- 
est possible devree of sound-produ@mg capacity is ob- 
tained and regulat d to the nicest dedjrable point. 

The great \oilgue and exqui-ite Qpality of tone, as 
well as elasticity aud promptuess of action, of these new 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the uuquafified admiration 
of the musical p ofession aud all who va’ heard them. 

STHINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
instruments & the public, and invite overyqpver oO! music 
to call and examine them. 





instruments is now 
e FACT that Messrs. 
nts. and pe: uliarities 



















W AREROOMS : 
FIRST’ FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 


71 anp 73 East FourTeentH STRErT, 
Between Fourth Aveuue and Irving Place, New York. 
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